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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1878. 


The Week. 


\ONGRESS opened quietly on Monday. In the Senate the first 
matters introduced were the transfer of the Indian Bureau, the 
investigation of the yellow fever, the retirement of the trade-dollar 
(by Mr. Beck, of Kentucky), the making it legal tender (by Mr. 
Voorhees, of Indiana), and the Southern electoral outrages. This 
last resolution was Mr. Blaine’s, and by it the Judiciary Committee 
is instructed to enquire whether at the late elections “ the Constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens were violated in any of the States 
of the Union ” by intimidation, fraud, refusal to receive ballots, ete., 
ete.; and whether any additional necessary. The 
reading of the Message in the House caused Mr. Fernando Wood to 
attack the President for his vacillation concerning the South, and 
Mr. Garfield to retort effectively as regarded Mr. Wood. On Tues- 
day, in the Senate, Mr. Morrill-introduced a bill authorizing the 
issue of certificates of deposit; Mr. Beck wanted the Secretary of 
the Treasury to tell what he had done towards receiving the silver 
doliar for customs dues and paying it out for interest on the public 
debt; and Mr. Matthews called up the Texas and Pacitie Bill. The 
House promptly passed the Military Academy and Fortification 
Appropriation bills. 





legislation is 


The President’s Message deals first with the yellow fever, esti- 
mating the number of cases at one hundred thousand and the deaths 
at twenty thousand, according to “ intelligent estimates,” but we 
suspect this is a serious exaggeration. 
down at “ hundreds of miliions of dollars,” and suggests the estab- 
lishment of a system of national sanitary administration with high 
quarantine powers. 
negroes obtained the franchise at the South; deseribes the expec- 
tations entertained of the working of the measure by its friends; 
alleges that in some States the negroes “ have not been able to make 
their opinions felt in the elections, owing to influences not easily 
measured or remedied by legal protection,” but that in South Carolina 
and Louisiana, and in some particular Congressional districts out- 
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The loss in money he sets | 


He gives a summary of the way in which the | 
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side these States, the participation of colored voters in the elections ! 


has been ‘‘ neither general nor free.” 
mine the validity of these elections j 
he says; while, for his part, he wi the powers now vested in 
him by statute to prosecute the off€fiders, and will appeal to the 
legislatures, courts, and executive authorities to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the crimes, and he asks for money for the expenses of legal 
proceedings. He comments on the deep importance to the whole 
country of free elections in each district, and expresses the confident 
belief that with regard to this things are improving at the South. 
He speaks approvingly of the Paris Exposition and our share in it; 
gives the result of the Silver Conference without comment ; describes 
our foreign relations, speaking hopefully about the troubles on the 
Mexican border, and then gives brief summaries of the reports of the 
various Departments. He not only suggests no financial legislation, 
but expresses the hope that none will be attempted, and maintains 
dead silence about civil-service reform, which only two short years 
ago formed such a very prominent feature in his programme. 


It is for Congress to deter- 
1¢ case of its own members, 





The only part of the Message which calls for any expression of 
opinion is that relating to the South, which merely states undenia- 
ble facts in a somewbat tame way. There is no fault to be found 
with it except that it is not full enough. ‘The problem is a serious 
one, and merited more discussion from one who, like the President, 
has the means of being exceptionally well informed about it, and 
might therefore give a healthy and rational direction to public 
opinion about it. He might, for instance, have disengaged the facts 


ation. 


of the situation in South Carolina and Louisiana from the mass of 


newspaper rant in which they are now enveloped, and let the world 


know just what the cheating and intimidating amounted to, and 
how much of it, if any, was reachable by legislation The 
omission of allmention of civil-serviee reform, of the progress it has 
or has not made, and of the difliculties it has encountered con 
sidering everything, discouraging enough. 

The difference of opinion about the Southern portion of the 
Message, between the two great Republican preachers in this 
city, the Times and Tribune, is at once sad and embarrassing. ‘The 
Times can hardly find words strong enough to express its conde 
nation. The * phraseology ” of the Message is ** milk and water 
itis “pervaded by a mild optimism” which some deluded 
may take for * amiability,” but which is in reality ** weakness,” a 
the poor author gets his ** consolation” about the South not out of 

‘inner consciousness,” and has “a 


the facts, but out of his own 
sublime faith in the angelic tendeneyv of Amerie 
Trihivene 
any other paper in the universe, we care 


in humanity.’ Mh 
, on the other hand, which is as sound on * outrages” 
not where the other may 


be printed, declares that the President tells the truth about the 


South “ without a rag of disguise”; and ** con 


rratulates the country 


upon the firm stand the President has taken with respeet to this 


vital matter,” and predicts that *“ the people of America will stand 
by him to a man,” though what they are going to “stand by 
him” for does not clearly appear. If it’ is in’ prosecuting th 
Southern intimidators, a great crowd would only embarrass him, as 
all he needs to do is to instruct the District-Attorney properly and 
see that he does his duty. But we cannot help teeling that the 
Tribune makes a great mistake on its own account in taking this 


hopeful and encouraging view. The Times is on far safer ground in 


++ 


a race for organship, and if the 7rioune does not take care its 


sour and despondent rival will reb it of the advantage derived from 
the great 
immense and unquestioned superiority 
Mr. Stewart’s body. 


telegram and * coparcener * achievement, in spite of its 


to the Zimes in the matter of 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury is in all respects 
praiseworthy and very useful, both as regards opinions and state- 
ments of facts, showing what a ditierent person Mr. Sherman fresh- 
ly stiffened by an election is from Mr. Sherman a little doubtful how 
the wind is going to blow. He promises a surplus of receipts over 
expenditures for the financial year ending June 30, 1879, of $24,- 
400,000, and a contribution to the Sinking Fund of $36,954,607 387 
for the same period. He gives a brief account of the preparations 
made for resumption, with which most of our readers are already 
familiar, and reminds those who insisted on the reissue of the re- 
deemed greenbacks that they can only be r 


of appropriations made by law, in the purchase of bullion, or for 


‘issued in consequence 


the refunding of the public debt—which another way of saying 
that they can only be got into circulation by increasing the expen- 
ditures of the Government. He gives a clear account of the way 
in which the unrestricted coinage of silver will continually affect the 
the country, and a description of the working of 
which we hope some of the silver-men will read 
carefully and try to understand : recommends, in view of the altered 
relative value of gold and silver, the readjustment of the present 
legal ratio so as to make it 1 to 16, instead of 1 to 155, and, in order 
to prevent silver from driving gold out of the country and reducing us 


“7 


to a single silver standard, he asks Congress to authorize him to stop 


currency of 


Gresham's Law, 


coining silver when the amount outstanding is over #50,000,000, 


| Showing that this is about the amount ke thinks we can maintain at 


par. In this he differs from the silver prophet of the Chicago 
Tribune, who swears lustily that we could support $300,000,000 of 


silver without winking. 
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the Army and N , and that provision be made for increased pa: 
ard for long-continued and faithful serviee.” Curioush 
ouch Mr. Sherman, from whem it ast to be expected, is the 
ol nember of the Administration who says a word on this subject. 
The Report of the Secretar of the Interior opens with an 

account of what ha een done in furtherance of his views of 

proper Indian poli is enunciated last vear. Agencies have been 
consolidated, at twenty-two of them an Indian police has been 
organized and has worked well, and fifty boys and girls, selected 
from different tribes, have been taken to the Hampton Norma! and 
Ag Itural Institute, in Virginia, ‘‘ where they will receive an ele- 


mentary English education and thorough practical instruction in 


farming and other useful work, to be sent back to their tribes alter 
the completed course.” The Indian service has been largely re- 
organized and its character raised, and fraud vigorously prosecuted 
wherever detected. Congress, by its tardy and insufficient appro- 
priations, and the temper of the Western people, are the two great 
obstacles to the suecess ef the Bureau with its present machinery, 
I'he creation of mounted “Indian auxiliaries,” consisting of young 
men from various tribes, under the c nd of the military autho- 
rities, is recommended. The removal of the Sioux to a site of their 
own choosing, in accordance with the President’s promise, and their | 
good behavior are commented on, and it is stated that a wagon- 
tr organization manned by Indians with their ponies for trans- 
porting supplies from the Missouri River promises to fulfil the ser- 
vice for which contractors made such exorbitant bids that they 


were rejected. Mention is made of the hard case of the Pimas and 
Maricopas, of Arizona, whose reservation was partly irrigated by 
the Gila River, which has now been diverted in its upper course by 
the miners, so that their crops failed and they were compelled to 
leave their reservation. The Bannock is attributed to 
insufficient food, for which Congress was responsible; that of the 
Cheyennes to a native spirit of discontent without a grievance. 
The other chief topics of the Report of public interest are the tim- 
ber lands, and the railroads in their relations to the new Bureau of 
Railroad Accounts. The disloyalty of Congress in hampering the 
Government’s endeavor to prevent timber depredations is shown 
up, and an earnest appeal is made for the abrogation of laws passed 
last session by which the destruction of timber and ultimate devas- 
tation of the country on the Pacifie Coast are almost ensured. A 


outbreak 


summary statement is given of the business, profits, debts, sub- 
sidies, rolling-stock, ete., of the railroads which have complied 
with the law requiring them to report to the Auditor. 





The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows a general improve- 


ment in his department, and contains the usual protest against the 
imprudence of a commercial nation’s maintaining a weak navy, but 
there is no matter of special interest except the announcement of 
the suecess of the recent survey of the Amazon and Madeira rivers. 


The main points of the Secretary of War, in his report, are the re- 
counting of the Indian experience of the year, with a recommen- 


dation of the Army plan of overawing the Indians by a display of 
foree while the process of civilization is going on; the success of the 
policy of increasing our forces on the Rio Grande, and pursuing the 


marauders with greater vigor, so that during the year there has 
trouble, and for the last four months perfect quiet; and, 
ost important of all, a demand for the repeal of the posse-comita- 


been les 


| wrangl 
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the Appropriation Bill, or for an express authorization 

of th f the Army in a greater number of cases; and here the 

i his demands by reference to the mail-robberies 

lexico and At na, and the disturbances at Lineoln, New 

Viexte h the President was forced to declare an insurrection 
in Opportunity to pacify them 

I lisposition to regard the pi 1¢ Congres } ble of 

l work durin t si ) just begun is natural and 

!] justified. There are, how veral important measures 

ich afford no room for party opposition and which ought to be 

p dl onee. One of these is Mr. Clarkson N. Potter’s bill for 

insterring private claims from Congress to the Court of Claims, 

not for final decision but for examination and report, without which 


Coneress debarred from considering or allowing the payment 
of any of them. This is the measure to which its author lately 
eferred perhaps the sole reward of bis laborious service 
in Congress; and it is one which of itself would make the 


ordinary Congressman a character for statesmanship. Whether 


it shall be enacted depends now upon the Senate, for the House 
passed it at the last session. We take the liberty of reminding Mr. 
Blaine, as well as the rest of his Republican colleagues who may 


think the ballot-stufling in South Carolina a more pressing subject of 
debate, that a self-correcting, and therefore temporary, evil has no 
dangers for national morality and well-being comparable to those 
Another 


which attend the corruption of the sourees of legislation. 


; urgent occasion for speedy Congressional action is the approach of 
a new census year without anything having been done to remedy 
| the defects of the law of 1850. General Walker, the Superintendent 


ff the Census, has sent in a report pointing out these defects, and 
iow they should be remedied; and we believe that a bill 
embodying his ideas will fail for any other reason than the party 
are already signs that 
on the enumeration 


House of Repre- 
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ing over dead issues, by which there 
the present session may be rendered futile. 1 


the reapportionment of the representation he 
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| sentatives will depend. 
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The dispute between Secretary Schurz and the Army ofiicers in 
ard to the management of the Indians has been continued in a 
tter addressed by the former to the Secretary of War, and in a 
letter from General Sherman to the Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee having under consideration the transfer of Indian affairs to the 
War Department. Mr. Schurz’s letter relates to General Sheridan’s 
charges that the consolidation this summer of the Kiowa and Co- 
manche agencies in the Indian Territory with the Wichita agency 
was designed to defraud the Indians by taking them where cheat- 
ing could not be observed ae <poved by the military. It was also 
alleged by the General that Me water and soil were as good at Fort 
Sill as at Wichita, and the removal was a piece of petty and false 
economy, since it would entail the removal of the fort also ; and that 
the President, the Secretary, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in ordering and approving it “‘must have been deceived by an In- 
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| dian agent.” Mr. Schurz’s reply covers every detail of these charges, 


and leaves them not a leg to stand on. He shows that the removal 
was determined on before the present agent was appointed to the 
post, and was recommended by a number of disinterested: and unim- 
peachalWe persons and commissioners during several years past, one 
of the grounds being the sexual relations of the military and the In- 
dians; that the water is good at Fort Sill—so good that the mili- 
tary are careful not to let the Indians use it till after it has received 
the drainage of the fort; that the soil is not bad, but the military 
get the best of it and it is subject to drought; that the fort need 


| not be removed, but, on the contrary, is very much needed just 


where it is, to guard the Texas frontier against hostile incursions. 


| General Sherman approved the consolidation, but wanted it to work 
' the other way—i.e., toward Fort Sill—to which the Secretary’s ob- 


| 


jection is that the Wichitas are well established and prospering and 
| ought not to be disturbed. 


‘‘ The difference between us,” he says 
of both generals, “‘ seems only to be that they look at things from a 
point of view most favorable to the accommodation of the military, 
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while this Department looks at the same things from a point of vi Mule-Fraud—The Mul it-—Hamy Evading tl 
most favorable to the weltare of the Indians.” sponsibility of S i Election ¢ rh 
General Sherman’s letter is devoted chiefly to the Sioux remo- woven ; : snd canes 
val, is entirely courteous towards thé ( y and Commissioner, 2 ert ; ~P = dias 
and takes due account of the fact that the removal was in fulfil- } achat : 
ment of red ( rendered all t ore sacred by the objec- ; ‘2 
tions Whicn the Govern! iI and i uUnsi ite 10 = iis : a on 
from the Missouri. He foresees “mo near at hand’ on pois aPemecnap dmsapescags 
rr . ars to LOO No 1 for 1 \ . ‘ : , , ‘ 
consequence of the ne Lon m and th ter inability of the agents | eae , ‘ 
to restrain the Indian: thout recourse to th military. From the | a piety gpincigttae nieces 4 : wie pees 
latter cause he expects further trouble, too, from the Cheyennes, 1G. POE She Omeeee swede hee er . 
Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches of the Indian Territory. As he | “UPUOn Tor any one to ereake a citer ee 
is opposed to “ transferring the army to civilian manag ment,” he | - Prrigge nap pecnge pak “on : sisal 
solves the difficults advocating the transfer of the Indians to the | “4 _ ;, vipa capa <a ieg gg ting ee oe 
Se ; ans | New York banks so far as the action of the latter relates to th 
care of the War Department, and the employment by the army of | s y 
‘civilian agents for the peaceful tribes and military agents for the | paces , Phe rea pute - PI delphiat waa on 
warlike tribes.” “ There will,” he says, “be less hypocrisy and igo * sp de pe “ ae : ty ae ranean 
cant ” with the latter than with the former. The change would be by sbaking - read rag at dim. paniamnene took the same i rT 
economical, and the Indians themselves would weleome it. all im- | ah , ms >. ae 5 s i, ; OS houses of both ane 
pressions of the ‘ bloodthirstiness” of the army to the contrary et Og - oe BES CERO OF SOM a0 New York Cl = , 
notwithstandi: g- He does not at all approve the Indian mounted zn — es — ict le eel hagas pegcrarnabangs oct aoe any Semon 
police. the New York banks closely or at a distance. Silver stood at 50 
cnaeminns cians | a0}d. per ounce in London during the week, and the bullion value 
A number of the citizens of Richmond have formed a society to } of the 4124-grain dollar here y learly as possible 854 ce | 
take measures for the maintenance of the credit of Virginia, and 
they have just issued an instructive address to the people of the In England there has been nothing verv new sinee Lord Be 
State. It begins by stating that, unlike many public debts at the onstield eech at the Lord M sad vhich had been lon 
South, their debt represents value received; “ every dolar of the l for and was expected to thro 1e light on the sit 
noney which the State owes was spent in erecting and creating the | yy NWwever ct ed le bevond the assuran 
public improvements, such as railroads. canals, universities, and that the 17 rp vould exe i both in spiri 
asylums, Which we daily use in the transaction of the business aftain letter, and hen AY } been 
of our life, and without which the State would be little better than ecived from 0 of ] , hi course. dk 
an unimproved wilderness.” it then goes on to show that the whole | not prevent Prinee Laban » warnine Porte that 
interest could be met, and a sinking fund provided fer which would Ri to will not wcuate Adrianonl | el y of Turkey 
in a few years extinguish the debt, while the expenses of the govern- | gouth of the Province of Eastern R itil a d itive treaty 
ment and the public schools need not be decreased, by the imposi- of ve i cluded bet 1 th oO late bellig ts Lord 
tion of an additional tax of twenty cents on every hundred dollars’ an ynsfield was very ere on t ‘anonymous paragraph wri 
worth of property. [It rehearses the injury to public and private in- | gers who have of late been predicting the failure of the Treaty 
terests already brought upon the State by its tendency toward re- of Berlin. and reminded his audience that the world is governed 
pudiation, and finally urges the formation of similar clubs through- | not by such people but “ by sovereigns and statesmen.” He has 
out the State which shall work in connection with the cen- | jately set up 2% most amusing scorn for mere rhetoricians, he himseli 
tral club at Richmond for a thorough canvass of the State, distribu- | },, ing the head of the tribe, and pretends to look down on this scor 
tion of documents and pamphlets, and the formation of an active | 4) yfyr. Gladstone, who is really the foremost living legislator and 


party on this single issue for the choice of members of the Legisla- 
ture a year hence. The address is signed by the most respectable 
men of Richmond, and, whether the plan succeeds or not, it seems 
certain that a strong and intelligently directed fight will be made for | 
honesty. Meanwhile it affords an excellent example for the people | 
of Tennessee. 


Some weeks ago Governor Hampton, of South Carolina, was | 
thrown from a mule in hunting, and had his leg badly broken in two 
places, and was carried home, and has ever since been under medi- 
cal treatment. There never has been any doubt cast on the story, 
and he is residing in Columbia, the State capital, under everybody's 
The New York Times itself has published accounts of the 
accident and of his condition since the accident as part of the news 
of the day. On Saturday, however, it printed a “ special despatch ” 
from Washington, quoting the following from ‘a letter from a well- 
known gentleman” of Charleston : 

“It is rumored here that the story of the mule throwing Wade 
Hampton-and breaking his leg is all a hoax; that Hampton is badly 
scared at the unexpected results of the frauds, and that, in order to 
save himself from signing the fraudulent certificates of election for 
the numerous successful candidates, he has practised this fresh fraud, 
and turned the duties of his office over to Simpson, who can stomach 
anything. If this is so, it will not be the first time that Hampton 
has cheated the public.” 

This is by itself sufficiently silly, but the Times takes the “ru- | 
mor here” from “ the letter of the well-known gentleman,” and in 
the head-lines converts it into a positive fact, as “‘ Wade Hampton’s ; 


eyes. 


financier. There have been fresh rumors of a dissolution of Parlia- 


ment, but this is not the time to dissolve, and the report has been 
contradicted. A ftieree discussion is raging over the justifiable 


ness of the war with Afghanistan, tl 

Ministry being Sir James Stephen. 
e i 

statesmen such 


brook. the two recent Governors-General, take the other side. 


1c Only weighty champion of the 
Most of the prominent Indian 

Lords Lawrence and North- 
But 
proving the unjustitiableness of a war which has actually begun is 


now in is 


in every country unprofitable work for a politician 


The reports from the seat of war in Afghanistan indicate a near 
cessation of aetive operations, unless in the rear of the advancing 


columns. In the Khybar Pass it has been asserted and denied that 


| the road below Ali-Musjid was blocked by Afridis, one of the moun- 


1at a convoy from Jamrud could not proceed in con- 
The 


vard to the strengthening and the desertion of Jalalabad 


ain tribes; tl 

sequence ; that a signalling party was attacked with loss, ete. 
rumors in r 
have been equally contradictory, but no progress appears to have 
been made by General Browne beyond Dakka, and here, it is said, 
to winter. General Roberts has peaceably occupied 
another tort in the Kurram Pass, but the garrison, having fled to 
Peiwar, at the north end of the valley, successfully 
attempt of three regiments to turn the position on Saturday, and 
fichting was reported again on Monday. From General Biddulph 
come laments for the loss of his camels, and predictions that he will 
stay at Pishin till spring. 
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; at tl wottom of j The gennin Ilver-man does not ask for 

coinage f silver becau he th Leood measure of valu 

more than the g¢ une greenbacker ks for creenbaeks beeause 

thinks printed paper & good m ive of value. What he aims a‘ 

ne kind of money that deb likely to be able to get easil 

pay their debts in, and he is only p nted from asking for cop 
er or iron money becanse the incon nee of such a material is | 

too palpable. His fundamental principle is that the money-ecoining 

wer of the Government is not the discharge of a ministerial fune- 

on iike the creation of a standard quart, but a discretionary power, 

o be used for the relief of people in distre In other words, the 

money question is, through the late agitation, regarded by a conside- 

rable portion of the people not as a business question, to be settled 

. m business pring iples, l isa phil nthropic juestion, to be settled 

considerations of pity or charity; and for a good while before the 

ate election the two parties were competing not to see which should 

supply the people with the steadiest curreney, but which should 

yoply the kindliest and most affectionate currency, which would stay 


the poor man without regard to the balance of trade. Of courss 
trade knows that 


would soon ruin him 


American engaged in the introduction of 
msiderations into his own affair and in- 


jaze everybody who trusted him, and he would treat anybody doing 


tmsiness on the benevolent plan as either a fool or a knave.  Inas- 
much as nearly every American is engaged in trade, and has an 

sual capacity for it, the growth of an agitation in favor of com- 
ling people to do business on this plan must be set down as 


mye of the most remarkable psychological phenomena of our time. 


. 
cover with sermons of the 


Ore cannot this excuse, however, the 

leading silver and greenback newspapers, and especially those of 

rreat commercial cities like Chicago and Cincinnati. These preach- 
ire not so simple-minded as their hearers, and cannot keep the 

twinkle out of their eye when they are proclaiming the virtues of 


lastic yard and the compressible quart pot. 
tate of mind which the cur- 
Banks are 


the 

rhe application to the banks of the 
ency delusion has produced is curious and interesting. 
purely commercial undertakings, in which benevolence and philan- 
thropy have absolutely no place. A banker may be a benevolent 
but a benevolent banker is almost a contradiction in terms. 


WSs 


Mil, 


Hite business is to receive money on deposit, keep it safely, and lend 


Nation. 
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scleet 


tain bankers should not the right method, or should select a 
disa ble or unkind method, is therefore almost ludicrous. 

The situation with which the bankers are now ealled on to 
deal may be described thus: The Government proposes after the 
Ist of January next —whether wisely or unwisely is something 

h which the banker gud banker has nothing to do—to pre 
ent the country with three legal tenders, gold, silver, and green- 
back Th ire not now, and are not likely to be, of equa 
value for the purposes of foreign exchange, to which a banker 


look; they are almost certain to become before 


has always to 


of domestie exchange also. 


’ 
tly 
Liif 


lon equal in value for » purposes 

In putting them all on a par by law the Government gives every- 
body the option as to which he will use in his dealings. In faet, 
the existence of this option is something the silver-men profess to 


Every banker must, therefore, decide before the 
st conduct his business in 


highly. 
of January in what 
order to prevent persons who deal with him as depositors or borrow- 
ers from exercising this option to his damage; that is, he must take 
measures to ensure his getting back the value of what he gave, 
pelled to give back greater value 
he means not what political con- 
ventions say lue, but what he finds to be value in the market. 
He must decide, for instance, in what manner he shall prevent a 
man from depositing with him a dollar which is werth only eighty- 

cents, and then demanding from him a dollar worth one hun- 
“dl cent He must decide, too, which of the three legal tenders 
will keep his accounts in and use as the test of the condition 


1 


vie 
aal 


manner he mu 


and to ensure his not being com 
th 


Ulte 


un he received —and by value 


is \ 


five 


ine 
irs, or, in other words, as his measure in valuing 
ssets; and he will naturally choose the steadiest. In all these 
too, his discretion is unlimited. The Government has no 
say about it than about the management of the wool busi- 
\ banker can refuse to receive a man’s depesits and give no 
reason. He ean refuse to discount his note and give noreason. He 
ean make any agreement he pleases with a customer as to the kind 


matters, 
more to 


hess. 


of money he shall deposit and as to the time and manner of its with- 


drawal, and his duty is to be governed in all these matters solely by 
his judgment as to what will be safest and most profitable for his 
stockholders and dealers. The notion which has spread at the 
West, that if he refuses to deal in one of the legal tenders because 
he considers it too fluctuating to be safe, he is violating the law or 
‘setting the people at defiance,” is, considering the character of the 
community from which it comes, a strange and somewhat startling 
delusion. 

It may be said, however, that the banks, being chartered by the 
Government and being indebted to the Government for the privilege 


| of issuing notes, are bound to permit interference, and to defer to 


th as much more of his own as he pleases to add to it, for the | 


irket rate of interest, not to the deserving or the needy, but to 
hose who he thinks will surely repay it on the appointed day. If | 
receives or lends money with an eye to anything but profit 
nd security he is a bad banker, and is sure to end by going out 
the banking business in sorrow or disgrace. He may have 
wng opinions about the relations of the Government to the 


irreney, and about tho conditions of good currency; but it is 
ut of his duty to promote any particular theory of currency 
On the contrary, his duty is, in what- 
to take the curreney sup- 
his business in such 


uly or fluctuating, he 


iis manner of banking. 
he may established, 
1 by the Government and conduct 


rood or bad, 


country be 


ril pil 
vhether it be 
of what he 


le to give his depositors back the true value 


| from them, and obtain from his debtors the true value 


ived 
he has lent them. His mode of doing this is his own affair. 

i¢ the modo he will show his sagacity, or the reverse, 

n all other business, his success will depend on_ his 
ecting. But the public has no more concern with 

: with the manner in which Mr. Halstead and Mr. Medill organ- 


Public excitement lest cer- 


respective publishing offices. 





i} bound to conduct its 


the public opinion which makes the laws, in the management of their 
business. This theory ef the consequences of a charter first found 
expression in the Granger attack on the Western railroads three 
years ago. It was then gravely laid down by the agitators, and the 
doctrine was actually embodied in legislation, that the State had 
absolute power over the property of a corporation created by it, so 
that it could compel a railroad company to carry freight or passen- 
for nothing, convert the line from a commercial into a 
philanthropic enterprise. The truth is, however, that what is called 
a “corporation” is simply a mode provided by the State to enable 
several individuals to club their money in a common undertaking, 
vith limited liability in ease of failure; that is, it is a means of 
facilitating commercial ventures supposed to be useful to the com- 
munity. I¢ is not a means of giving the State absolute control over 
the property which the stockholders put into the common treasury ; 
nor does the charter impose any obligations on the company except 
those which it specifies. The corporation is legally and morally 
bound to conduct its business under the conditions laid down by the 
law under which it is organized, but it is not legally or morally 
business in accordance with new views on 
finance, or any other subject, which may appear in the newspapers 
or find a lodgment in the brains of members of Congress after it has 
gone into operation ; and to attack it by fresh legislation for not 


or 


gers 











‘The 


It is all but certain that 
no man competent to do banking business would have organized a 


Dec. 5, 1878 | 
doing so would be a gross breach of faith. 


bank under a law which deprived him of discretion in the matter of 


receiving deposits. There is no mention in the national banking 


law of any such interference. ‘There is no suggestion that there 
would be thereafter two legal tenders of unequal value in the 
market, which the banks would be compelled to treat as if thes 


regulates the issue of 
of the duties of the 
interest to be charged on loans 


were of equal value. The law 
the eapital, 
oificers, and limits the amount ot 
other than But 
on an ordinary 


notes al 


the amount of prescribes some 


discounts. the banks are authorized to carry 

ilis- 
bills of ex- 
by 
by loaning money 
by obtaining and issuing notes,” ete. They 
are not directed or required to carry on all or any of these branches 
They may refuse any of thein they please. Of 
course everybody who opens his mouth in public or puts pen to 
paper on this subject ought to know these things, and yet so great 
is the tendency to mania about money that find in the Penn 
Monthly, a Philadelphia magazine of considerable standing and 
preicnsions, « deliberate proposal that Congress should pass a joint 


banking business in the ordinary way * by 


counting and negotiating promissory notes, crafts, 
change, and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits ; 
buying and selling exchange, coin, and bullion ; 


on personal security ; 


of the business. 
we 


resolution revoking the charters of such banks as refuse “to obey 
nd p 
precisely similar to those under which 
heretofore received and paid out the other kr 
the country.” There is h 
pure hallucination, like most of the plans of the silv: 


the law by which they are required to receive a 
dollar on terms 


iv out the silver 
thev have 
no such law. ‘The proposal is based on 
r-men. 

We shall have something to say next week, probably, about the 
gross exaggerations which are current as to the value of the privi- 
leges enjoved by the banks and as to the profits of their business 
The Comptroller’s report tells a curious story on these points, which 


is worth study by the sane. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION. 

\l R. WOOD'S recent investigation into the manag 

i customs service has so far mainly resulted in directing public 
attention to the sugar question. It has brought out all sorts of 
denunciations of our sugar-refiners and importers, which have filled 
some of our papers with an angry controversy that must have 
proved confusing rather than enlightening to the public. In ap- 
proaching this vexed question we do not pretend to solve its com- 
plicated problems, but we propose to assist in bringing them within 
the limits of intelligent and profitable discussion. In order to do 
this it will be well to draw the attention of our readers to the pro- 
minent facts and assertions brought out by Mr. Wood’s investigation, 
which we class under the following three heads, viz. : 


ement of 


al-tender money of 


N ation. 


| sugars and muscovadoe 


our | 


| creased. 


| as here. 


1. The defects and injustice of the present system of assessing | 


duties on imported sugar, and the necessity of a change in that 
system. 

2. The assertion of extensive frauds upon the revenue by pro- 
curing false classification and weights, and by adulterating sugars 
sold for export and entitled to a drawback fixed in proportion to 
the duty paid on the raw sugars. 

3. The alleged existence of a widespread practice of adulteration 
in our refineries. 

Contrary to the course followed by our daily press, we maintain 
that the above states the points involved in the order of 
portance, in which we, therefore, propose to consider them. 

I. Assessment of Duty.—It will be remembered that our present 
tariff imposes on refining sugars below No. 16 duties ranging 
12 to 23 cents per pound, with the addition of 25 per cent., the scale 
being graduated according to the color of the sugar, as measured by 
the Dutch standard. This system of graduated duties | in 
practice since December, 1861. It formed a tolerably 
? 


ir im- 


1, 
iit 


irom 


las been 
y safe and 
satisfactory basis for the assessment of the high duties levied since 
that date as long as importations consisted exclusively of clayed 


3-4 


hy 


J 


s, Which then were in all markets valued 


the standard of color. Since the introduction of that system, how 
ever, the improvements made in the machinery for sugar-making, 
and partly, no doubt, also the classification for duties in our mar 


kets itself, have led to large and inereasing 


importations of a third 


class of sugars, centrifugal and be root. th intrinsie value of 
which is not indicated by their color. Certain kinds of Muscovad 
sugar, also, are brought in of a color far below their actual strengtl 
Neither of these cla s ofimportation can be called fi lulent, but 
they undoubtedly vitiate our present rules for assessing graduated 
duties, and render the adoption of a more appropriate svstem a 
necessity. 

This portion of the sugar qu 1 1 agit for ve 
more particularly during the last session of Con lile there 
was a prospect of embodying a better system in am i 
tariff bill. Numerous conferences between refiners 
were held at this port and elsewhere; but, owing to the unavoid 
able contlict of different interests, they failed to unite upon 
tinct plan, and the result was that Mr. Wood's bill prop | to settlo 
the matter in a way not satisfactory to cither of the great int 
concerned, by graduating duties by the color standard a 
larization test combined, thus rend 1 the assessmet dutis 
CX aine eomplicated A itl W the dif ‘ tainty 
should be sought by a simpler measure Lif our re 
port sreally wish to be relieved } 1) iS em ’ 
they should be able to unite upon i t up 

itton of Congress DV a con i in ( \ 
ture to the choice will be found ) ) } 
whieh we shall charaet as follo 

1. The adoption of the polari test as the sok 
graduation of duties, the scale rising either with every de 
strength or with every five degrees. A duty so 
all but equivalent to an ad-vak duty on a home itior { 
would be equally just to the importer, th er, and the co 
It would not exelude from our mark nv kind of sugar. The ad 


tion of this system, therefore, should be satisfactory to 
the test and 
another On these 


to be great room for doubt. 


h " 
ai » provice i 


is reliable » fraud thar 


important , however, 


The 


not be diminished, 


system. 


mportance ol samples 


would, under sueh 


a system, 


The color of judged of y ordinary 
liable polariscopie test requires 
uncommon skill and experience ; it cannot | ntrolled 
paramount, and if appealed 


Tests made by different chem 


sugars can be by any 


appraiser, but the making of a re 


be « by the ap 
the chemist’s decision will be 
from, delay and vexation will arise. 
ists are known to vary sometimes considerably, in Europe as well 
Altogether, we fear that applied to this pur 
lariscope will prove too delicate a test, that it will create new 
culties and increase r than diminish the temptati 


2. Another plausible plan proposes a uniform specifi 


praiser ; 


if ' 
POse Lut 7M) 


ather mn to fraad. 


duty an 


all refining sugars, which would have the advantage of doing away 
with a great deal of uncertainty, dispute, and temptation to fraud. 
Such a uniform duty was imposed for afew months by the Morrill 
tariffof Mareh, I851. and it might possibly have worked well for a 
longer time, as the rate then imposed was only fc. per pound 
Now, in order to produce the present amount of revenue of about 
thirty-sev lillions, whieh e told, is indispensable, the rate 
d not be placed much below 2ic. Even at 2e¢. a uniform duty 
would necessarily discriminate in favor of high-grad wa to 
such a degree as to ¢ vr ion in the course of trade, and 

i tl tl »of o ining interest by driving the 
ereater portion of the manufacturing process to Cuba ind. other 
places, and leavin » our refine thing to do but to give to rm 


ported sugars the last touch that will be required to turn them inte. 
refined sugars. 
Grossly suicidal as such « policy would be, it would not ever 


Aside 


be refined at less cost 


from the fact that at this day sugara 
than in the United States, the 


benefit our consumers. 
can nowhere 


double process through which such sugars would be forced te gm 
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ul} charge ith it, and no her parties, 
mains an open question, nor has it been proved that such adulter 
ion is injurious to the health of the consumer. The public will 

ll not to be frighten by exavgerations of this kind, and unle 
) roofs of these charges are furnished, the parties who have 
brought them forward, and who have so eagerly spread them, w 
rt « eonad tj { 3] ere] 

LAST OF THE WICKED-PARTNER THEORY 
ye 137 ly Presidential electi ! 
WO vem crits of the two Presidential ea 
l eas follows of one of the possible vantage ) 
Mr. Tilden’s experience and reputation as a dexterous and by 1 

) l d I hnavel 


“He would have, finally, one quality which we bave during the 
eight or twelv years so often longed for in the President 

rl » protect himself against sharpers and intriguers, 

1d therefore perfect ability to bear the responsibilities of his posi- 

tion. ‘There is, of course, a bad side to this, which we need not 


urse, ¢ 
But it would be for the country 2 great gain and a new 
nsation to have at the head of the Government a man who under- 


“l a fraud, or villanous sehe 


point out. 
me, or ‘little gaine,’ or ‘ deep-laid 
plot? when he saw it; whose mind could not be ‘ poisoned,’ or who 
eould not be * got round’ by every poor acventurer Vv ho obtained 
admission to his house, or who, when a bill was laid before him for 
approval, would need no coaching from ‘managers’ or ‘ Adminis 
tration Senators’ to enable him to know how to deal with it. It is 
quite certain that if Tilden is elected, no speculator or wirepuller will 
ever ¢o to the White House with the expectation of finding the Pre 
dent off his guard or unprepared for him, or unable to see what he 
is after; and the public wi'l never need to condone the President’s 

in a job or swindle on the ground of simplicity, or be- 
cause ‘the old man got mad’ or ‘had his mind poisoned.’ We shall 


: ; 5 +1 ~~ ‘ Y y) ” 
to blame for corruption in the Executive department 


We did not then suppose, of course, that our prediction would be 
verified so soon, and be verified in the precise way in which it has been 


verified : but it has turned out curiously correct. Mr. Tilden proves 


to have been surrounded by “ poor adventurers” not only before he 
is elected, but while his canvass was still pending, and it turns 

( th ‘fraud or villanous scheme” of a peculiarly dangerous 
eharacter us concocted in and earried on from his own house, 
bl] 1 his j , and by persons holding a high place in 

his confidence, and rightfully entitled to represent him. On the dis- 
and proof of these things he promptly put in the plea of 


‘Wicked Partnership,” and had mueh reason to infer from his ob- 


ervation of publ pinion during the last ten years that it would 


| iflicient to exonerate him. During General Grant’s Adminis- 
1 cases occurred in which operations of a still more 

criminal character than those revealed by the cipher telegrams—de- 
d noi even the poor excuse of *‘ polities ”—were either 


earried on from the White House, or were carried on with the 
( jicity of persons living in or frequenting the White House 
and enjoying the President’s intimate friendship. The close connec- 
tion of these persons with him, and his liking for them, and his re- 
il to believe evidence against them which was satisfactory to 
everybody else, and which was rousing the indignation of the whole 
untry, were among the notorious facts of the day. Not only 
did he refuse to believe this evidence, but in some instances he pur- 
sued with an appearance of vindittiveness the officers who ventured 


it: and it became one of the boasts of his inner circle of 


+ 


yt nich 


intimates that they were never so safe in their places and emolu 


: , 
ments as when the press was | 





in exposing their rascaliy. 
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‘he idals were so great and p eated the White Honse so Weed, and the 1 of the ‘eopar I | AN 
horoughly that n even of the Pre | 3 i rest 14s 4 " l , th 1 ki { what wy ere a a 
only able to save him in thei timation by th rth tal ; t bad t i d 3 iw 
upparatus out of go like the witty ] lh) ( j bad 

another of the doings of * Adiinistration circ! * eame in. d \\ re clad » however. that. whet] estly put rd 
clared that “ he had lost all faith in ci untial evide , for h . the plea | not eee . His exp ee asa 

still believed General Grant to be an honest man.” Th co ( 

not, in short, have been a severer tria! than that to which the Cul l » il mode ot d of protectin i 
Wicked-Partner theory was exposed under the ( it Administ: ] nst th fol i weak ere too 
tion then, and it stood it perfectly, at least ree portion of ; well known 1 possibl lity 
his own party. It seemed to show th: » had previously | of { Peop ul 
borne a fair reputation himself could, as lone as monev was not | that if he w not wily and t he Ww thing, 
actually traced i ito his pocket , or doeu ent vere not a overed and it is net only the Rep : \ i is 
in his handwriting, remain in elose association with persons of the | ereatly to the credit of Mr. ‘Tild own p vl 

worst character and incur no greater damage in the prov than | it too. He has become an rossible candid They do 
earning a reputation for extreme simplicity. [t is quite true that the | not venture to p we him in i I vho 
larger number of Republicans wei itisfied before the General retired +] ell” but “has mace tak ; d 
from office person of such | and earn ) | : deceived and betraved by ¢ | 
such devot To » his ft | ej 1) ts have been ced ut ( 

hardly fit t rod with | ithe | 1 othe ords, he | fo dl 4 

rovernin nt It til nei 1 < ( I i | W eu Pa } i ry ) d 

ident s undoubtedly ealculate t Wi l-] of M Lilcie ie and exp 

plan i popula wt and familiari u ( due t. whil candid t ( 

It trea i l a iod in N i‘ i tt >| | | Ul bie 
it is true, because the circumstances were mu less favorabl by | to thousands who never saw fu 0 w have 


Mr. Oakey Hail, the then Mayor of the cit He was for several | watched the way in which the theory has to t been 


vears a member of the Tweed Rin in int te intereo both § destro i | remnants « 

official and social, with the leaders, voted what the asked him | acknowledge that this is an i n } Che 

to vote and signed what they gave h t vile thev were wnivield Governmental mach rrow 

stealing $6,000,000 and spending it in vul debauchery Never- | chief office: re removed from popular obsery 

theless, when they were found out in £870 he declared his entire iry to purity of administration d thorough ace tability 
ignoran: of their doings, but at th me time refrained from ' the eood old rule, Noscitur a s, beeome Under tl G 
any condemnation of them A similar c: h ince then or re 1 the doctri that it rh President’s duty to 
curred in South Carolina, the late Governor of which, Mr. Cham- | keep good company or to ; hist ids the rules of prudence 


berlain, 2 shrewd and able lawyer, served as Attorney-General of | which govern men in private st fast becoming embodied, 





the Siate in close official association, at least, with a band of ad like the “spoils ” doctrine in the eivi vice, in the reugh code of 
venturers of the coarsest type, while they were robbing the State | usage by which plain people judge thi duet of public mi Mi 
of abeut #20,000,000 by the clumsiest frauds, which they took no | Tilden, in illustrating i \ Iv or 1 rly 
pains to disguise. When they were discovered and exposed, he } rendered the country a great 
too promptly repudiated them as Wicked Partners, of whose cul- 
pable acts he knew nothing, and his plea has been accepted by , ’ — 
* ‘ | i al I © Chl bi ntl 
at least a portion, but a very respectable one, of the Repubtican 
party. It must be remembered that in all these cases the plea has | 
been put forward not by shy recluses, or pious missionaries, or fine | |! mi Nas S ppol s 
} 1 7 1 : . acs m Ad , , \l > ; ‘ } > 
gentlemen who have only seen the world from their library windows ; . ' 
: ee ey ; ; ae i fo | s mpl by 
but by lawyers, soldiers, and politicians, thoroughly familiar with | 
. ; : . rv i at 1 ! ! I 
the rougn and dark side of American fe, and with those we 
, 2 a ° ; ! \ { A 
nesses of human nature on whieh American lif ts most pow 
nm . ' i ( 1ve 
f 
: Wi ly, 
j not unnatural for Mr. Tilden to suppose t Ihe N a0 
too would t! b tit ot this ) iit) ehoarit mal that even a 4 : 
t ld g ic ben thi i f rity, al Laas fies ero det thes ees : 7 . not 
if his own relatives were detected in ri on negotiations for | , +} my ny n they 
the purcha e ol the Presideney for | Ol inder his own 1 I, cannot satisfied it ’ | \ cdefoated 
he wouid but need to bury his face in his hands, weep, and ask ! and he had | d ‘his 
plaintively, “* Whom should he trust now ?” and declare that he h Mm r he offer 
neither art nor part in this reprehensible t tion, in order to ] vo v 1 hol, 
| 
: a on cat, ay af. Y 4] t ¢] ! | liti be- 
himself right with the public. Nor was the fact that when G | : 7 
‘ 
Grant went out of office his Administi r had f 0 deiend , Ptcrs Wer 
except the Senatorial Group, a sufficient warning to him, becau ! , pu 1ed in 
hes, eats ame , , uf  . W king’ eret ? Louis XV. 
he has seen that in the two vears which have since elapsed a cor thea ; 
- . > rd m P } } y asf t\ maoiet Kin of u yi rite 
siderable bodv of Republicans, in the presenee of growing eviden¢ ' Dey : : 2 
: , , courtiers and mistresses the ** dé- 
of corruption and disorder, bave begun to turn for salvation to tl ey : ; 
# ; | i ul prot 5 ere Was something, howey ft i 
, 19.6 ee nan. an the n nN most trustt +] nd kind to : ’ 
most easily deceived man, and th nan 1 tru t Kl ( } . tie and rularity ¢ Louis XIV. Not only did } take 


depraved adherents, that has ever occupied a high political position izance of the d matic despatches, the work of the Duc de Broglie 
in the United States. We can readily believe, therefore, that Mr. | , } he had his own diplomatic correspondence, his own secret 
Tilden said to himself, “Since Grant has not suffered from Bab- | agents, unknowntothe ministers. ‘I had often,” says the Due de Broglie, 


elknap, and Mur 1, . “in my youth heard conve ion bout 


cock, and Robeson, and Shepherd, and I i ta 
and ‘the whiskey thieves,’ and the ‘safe-burglars,’ and the ‘ Indian | relations with Loui» XV., and I felt almost sure, from some notes found 


traders,’ I shall certainly not suffer from Pelton, and * Moses,’ ' in the papers of my father, that his correspondence with the king existed 


my great-uncle and his secre 
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in the archives of the Foreign Office. I thought of verifying the fact, and 
I succeeded in it, not without difficulty.” It certainly seems strange that 
Louis XV. took the trouble to conceal the better part of himself, his pro- 
found interest in the diplomatic affairs of Europe. ‘* It was under th 
trip of a¢ r correspondence that he showed what was left in 
} h ( t wort! ( the t} and of desires for the 
I are 

ind the chief object of tl eeret diplomacy of Louis XV. 
The first mission of his secret a its Col ted in trying to prepare the 
nomination of a French prinee te the t! ie of Poland; and when this 
projet bandoned the king still i to save that unfortunate coun- 
try from tl bition of its neighbors he peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748, which put an end to the war of su ssion in Austria, is thus judged 

vy Voltair i | e de Louis XIV.’ : 

** After this peace the Christian part of Hurope remained divided into 
two creat parti which counterbalanced each otl he states of the 
Empress, Queen of Hungary, a part of Germany, Russia, England, Hol- 
land, Savoy comprised one of these factior the other was formed by 
France, Spai 3 th Two Sicilies, Prussia, and Sweden. All the Powe S 
remained in arms, as the hope of a durable peace was founded upon the 
fear which each half of Hurope inspired in the ¢ ther.” 

Poland is not mentioned in this last. Poland stood between the two 
parties, and threatened at the same time Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Unfortunately the condition of the country was such that she could hav 
no traditional diplomacy. The throne was elective, the nobility was torn 
into many factions, ar d the foreign ambassadors were forced, against : 
the rules of the law of nations, to join these factions in order to have any 
influence. In the sixteenth century Due d’Anjou (afterwards Henri 
[1].), placed on the throne by a faction, had to run away and return to 
France. The Prince de Conti, ») was the candidate of Louis XTV., 
could not even arrive in Poland. The father of the wife of Louis XV., 
Stanislas Leszczynski, was obliged to run away in disguise, and to leave 
the place to Augustus III1., elector of Saxony. The health of Augustu 


n the throne the Prin 


declining fast, Louis XV. 


de Conti, who was a good 


made an effort to put 


loguent orator, and who lived at 


1 
th ¢ | 


oldier, 
the Temple, where his salon was presided over by the charming Comtess 
de Boufiler aia poor prince,” says the Due de Broglie, * suffered 
from the feeling that he Hi 
rank was high put secondary, his faculties were distinguished, but were 
not of He 
When some Polish princes came secretly to offer him the throne, he per- 


" 


i 


hone everywhere without being the first. 
was, in short, an 


the first order.” “amateur.” in everything. 


sunded Louis XV. to enter into these views. It was not easy; Saxony 


was then represented in France by the famous Maurice de Saxe, the hero 
of Fontenoy. Poland was not popular with t! Louis XV. 
did not confide the Conti plan to the Marquis d’Argenson, his minister 
He undertook to 
enter himself into the adventure, as he would have done in any private 


i¢ ministers. 


of foreign affairs, who was very hostile to Poland. 
intrigue. Secret agents were named for Sweden, for Constantinople, for 
Berlin ; they kept all the threads of the Polish succession in their hands, 
In Conti asked Louis XV. to send to Warsaw one of his friends of 
the Temple, the Comte de Broglie, second son of the Maréchal de Broglie. 


ero 


Wn 


The Comte de Broglie was then thirty-two years old; he had served in 
fie was named ambassador. 
little 


has some wit and much vivacity in 


the army and held the rank of a general. 
** He is,” 


head up like a cock. 


writes the Marquis d’Argenson, ‘‘a short man, with his 
He is iras ible 
everything.” Eight days after his nomination, which was very unex- 
pected, he received an autograph letter from the King in these words : 
**The Comte « li the Prince de Conti tells him, and 
speak of it to no living person.” The young Count received 


his mission was to make a 


Broglie will believe 2 
the confi- 


dences of Conti. He was much frightened ; 


king, and to make a king without the support of the official diplomacy 


of his own country. He knew that if he made a false step he would be 


disavowed. He stopped on his way to pay his respects to the great Fred- 
eric ii found King Augustus of Poland at Bialystok, the magnificent 
residence of Count Branicki. The transition was great from the Temple 
toa Polish chitean of the eighteenth century. Round Branicki, who 
was the cor ler of the forees, was a sort of aristocratic democracy, 
fifteen hundred gent] n-in-arms, all equal, all ready to end a quarrel 
with t x rd 

The Duc de Broglie gives a very vivid description of the Polish diets, 


lly how the Ziberuwm vefo (that is, the right to annul 


and explains care! 


any decision) was counterbalanced by the pacfa convenia (that is, by the 
right h the majority possessed of organizing an armed force to sup- 


its annulled decisions). A constitution so absurd in itself had been 


port 


N ation. 
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} only mai 


ntained by the patriotism of the nobles and their courage, a 
Politica 
life was kept in constant fermentation, and animated the dreary plains, 


well as by the intense devotion of the peasants to their lords. 


which were constantly crossed by warriors on their swift horses, or in 
winter by the sledges in which the nobles were seen in their furs, with 
t! tdorned with diamonds. The great lords, those who had made 
' the journe v to France, and their wives were familiar with all the refine- 


The Comte de Broglie soon felt him- 
revenue of 1,200,- 
Due d’Orléans at 
Branicki, who was the host of his King and 


ments of the first court of Furope. 
elf at home at Bialystok da 


Count Branicki (who ha 


010 livres) gave entertainments as fine as those of the 


St. Cloud. The old Count 
of t 


ome 


he Comte de Broglie, had just been married to the young and hand- 
At that 
time the great family of the Czartoryskis was in the Russian interest. 


* The Czartoryskis understood that the detestable institutions of Po- 
land would lead their fatherland sooner or later to destruction, and they 
suw no way to save it but by a revolution which would fortify the mon- 

| are hica: power and restrain the exaggerated prerogatives of the nobility. 
| Toexpect such a reform from an interior reaction would have been a chi- 
merical hope, for how could the interested parties be induced to abandon 
voluntarily their They considered it a necessity to have 
the hip of 2 foreign power. Despairing of the help of France, they de- 
cided to lean on Russia, « dangerous ally to be sure ; but, inflated by their 
great patronage and by their immense fortune, the Czartoryskis flattered 
themselves with the hope of using the influence of Russia and of mode- 
its ambilion at the same time; they thought they could stop 
after having kindled it.” 


Countess Poniatowska, whose mother was a Czartoryska. 


prerogatives ? 


rating 


Ii is quite certain that Russia was adverse to the idea of the partition 


; Of Poland ; she was only gradually induced to take her share of the 
| spoils when Prussia and Austria obliged her, so to speak, todo so. But 
th s no question of partition yet. When the Comte de Broglie ar- 
rived in Poland he tried to reconstitute a French party, in the face of the 


Czartoryski A 
his 


it he could kjll an ox with 


hindered the revolution which ws: meditated. 


4 
rmed 3 


he is 


n who had become one of 


ele 


‘ntered the tent where the nobles were signing a pact of con- 


yo ntleman iokronowski, 


ing ox 


friends, handsome, eloquent, and so strong ths 


one blow, « 


federation. He took the parchment, showed that the revolution in the 
constitution would be soon followed by an invasion, and tore the bond 


h 


which was to be the instrument of the Czartoryski party. 

The Comte de Broglie had an inventive mind ; he formed a project 
which might have saved Poland. He recommended to Louis XV. and to 
the Prince de Contia resurrection of Poland on the basis of the offensive 
and defensive alliance with Saxony. Poland was too weak alone ; with 
Saxony it was strong enough against all parties. Prussia could take 
Hanover instead of Silesia and Posen. Branicki entered into these views ; 
Turkey was sounded by the Comte de Vergennes, then ambassador at 
Constantinople, and undertook to co-operate with the Poles as soon as a 
French prince should become king of Poland. A vulgar intrigue had 
been metamorphosed into a huge diplomatic plan in the head of our 
young soldier-diplomat. His activity was boundless ; his resources were 
very small, and he was constantly in need of money in a court which 
was then perhaps the most extravagant in all Europe. His mind was 
fertile in expedients ; he was ambitious for France more than for himself. 
Ile foresaw the remote consequences of the breaking up of Poland. It 
remains to be seen how his great plan was defeated, not only by the in- 
fluences of foreign courts, but by the dissensions of the Poles and by 
the irresolution and weakness of the French government. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
Beri, November 14, 1878. 

‘VP HE Prussian capital is at present, if not the intellectual centre of the 

world, as it professes to be, at any rate the paradise of amusement- 
seekers, and of lovers of good musie in particular. This is shown not 
only by the great number of fixed institutions for constantly supplying 
the musical epicure with the daintiest morsels, but also by the great num- 
ber of world-renowned executive musicians who come and go every week. 
In the course of about three weeks the happy Berliners will have had an 
opportunity to hear any one or all of the following artists: Dr. Hans von 
Biilow, Sarasate, Wieniawski, Joachim, Madame Fssipoff, Adelina Patti, 
Wachtel, and several others of minor note. Von Biilow’s concert ranks 
of the season. The programme consisted 
solely of the last five of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, and was, there- 
fore, caveare for the public, although the musicians enjoyed it immense- 
ly; and of course the tickets were all sold a week in advance. The 


among the musical curiosities 


same programme was repeated at Hamburg and other cities, and, 
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strangest of all, the proceeds are to be devoted to the Bayreuth festival | specialists. It must also be borne in mind that, whereas at the othe 


fund. 
will against the great composer for a his wife. 
Essipoff, the great interpreter of Chopin, 
mixed and a Chopin concert. She 
she did in America Henschel and I 
goldene Kreuz,” hi Iso announeed 
recitals, 


It appears from this that the doctor no longer harbors any ill- 
Madame 
also drew good houses to a 
treatment here than 
the composer of ** Das 
of voeal and pianoforte 


receives better 
briill, 


ive a serie 


Der- 
Under his guidance the 
Mendelssohn’s ** Elijah” 


any prof ssional society. 
Mendelssohn's ** St. 


Of the three great violinists mentioned, one, Joachim. resides in 
lin, being director of the Conservatory of Music 
pupils of the Conservatory recently performed 

in a manner which would have done to 


In the same week Stern’s Gesatgverein produced 


credit 


Paul,” and the Singaneademie Bach’s Mass in B minor. Three of 
greatest of our choral works in one week! If I am not mistaken the 


although it 
is, in my opinion, ', if we ex- 
cept the last chorus, which is, perhaps, A writer 
in & recent number of the At/ant/c remarked that Bach is really the most 


has never been performed in America, 
than the Pa 
Bach's 


great Mass in B minor 


more sublime even ssion musi 


a 
iort.. 


greatest ef 
modern of composers, because of the obscurity in which his name and his 
works have so long been allowed to remain. From this generalization 
Berlin must be excluded, for more than thirty vy 
wrote those brilliant and witty pages describing his musical travels 


ars ago, when Berlioz 
through Germany, the Bach eu/tus was so great here as to provoke the 
sarcastic remark thatin Berlin ‘‘there is but 
Bach, and Mendelssohn is his prophet.” 
tion for 
the enthusiasm 
received the wonderf 


one God, whose name is 
Since those days the admira- 
sach has rather increased here than diminished, as is evinced by 
with which the Singacademie rendered and the audience 
the most difficult of all 


one wonder that Bach could 


ful Mass, which is perhaps 
choral compositions. Every page of it make: 


have been born almost two centuries ago. [In richness and complexily of 


harmonies it ean only be compared to Wagner's later works, and, indeed, 

there is a much greater affinity between these two composers than is com- 

those who have not heard Wagner’s later 
’ 


and those given 


monly imagined, pace works 


Zesides the occasional choral concerts vy travelling 


musicians the Berliner has his choice every night between about twenty- 
five theatres, representing ail species of stage-amus from “ La 
Belle Heline” and Punch-and-Judy up to the classical tragedy and the 
modern A day seldom passes without an opportunity to 
Shakspere; indeed, 


ments, 


music-drama. 
see a comedy or tragedy of 
see two plays of Shakspere announced for one and the same evening at 
two rival theatres. Of the one cultivates French comic 
opera, a second Italian opera, while the Imperial Opera devotes itself 
chiefly to the Germen classical, and modern schools. An at- 
tempt is being made at present to revive some of the earlier operas of Mo- 
gart, ‘Cosi fan Tutte,” ‘* Titus,” and *‘ Die Entfiihrung ” ; but this move- 
ment is of more importance from an historical than an artistic point of 
cannot be regarded as works of art, ex- 


it is nothing unusual 
opera houses 


romantic, 


view, as the operas in question 
cept by those who allow their habit of hero-worship to run away with 
their judgment. They are too much the products of their own time ex- 
clusively, and suffer from too many defects to come up to the standard 
set up by the more critical taste and profounder emotional culture of our 
period. The only operas of Mozart which have stood and will stand the test 
time are ‘* Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Magic Flute,” and “ Fig At the 
[talian Opera there has also been a revival, or rather a first performance 
in this city, of one of Verdi's La Forza del Destino,” 


of aro.” 
s earlier works, 
which has been favorably received by the public, and mildly treated even 
by those critics whose ferocious attitude towards everything Italian has be- 
come proverbial. Perhaps they are becoming mild now because they 
have won such a complete victory over the admirers of dance-thythms, 
abnormal melodies minus harmony, 
The Imperial Opera is open eve 

gives one of its admirable symphony concerts. 

intervals of a few wecks, and the same is true of the concerts given by 
the Symphonie-Capelle, which also assists at the choral concerts. Of the 
remaining orchestras, the most important is that of Bilse, consisting of 
seventy well-trained musicians. So far as I am city 
affords its inhabitants the opportunity which Bilse gives the Berliners of 
hearing a good orchestral concert every evening through the year, except- 
ing a few months in summer. It is true that Bilse’s band does not play 
as well as the Gewandhaus orchestra at Leipzig, as can best be seen in 
such pieces as the overture to ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” or the intro- 
duction to ‘‘ Lohengrin,” with its “ spider-web harmonies”; but 
general this difference is not great enough to be noticed by any but 


and nonsensical librettos, 
ry night, except when the orchestra 


These take place at 


aware, no other 


in 


symphony concerts a good seat costs a dollar, in Bilse’s concert-house a 0 
general public only pays nineteen cents for a ticket, while students at 
and the University get their tickets for even less 


~for 


the Conservatory 


twelve cents apiece. The programmes are arranged on a very cosmo 
of atten- 
Liszt 
includes a 


Ralf, or 


students have a char 


politan basis ; and while the old masters receive a share 

Bil and 
and 

» 


symphony of Bee 


good 


tion, his audiences appear to be very fond of Wagner 


1 
the pro 


Schumann, 


Twice a week 


Mendelssohn, 


serlioz, Saint-Saéns, gramme 


thoven, Rubinstein, 


Brahms, and thus in the course of the winter 


hear about seventy symphonies for less than ten dollars. This fa 

should be tuken into account by those Americans who come abroad to 
study snag Among the m interesting compositions recently played 
were Wagner’s ** Stegfried-Idyl ” and Brahms’s Second Symphony, in D 
The former is of such exquisite beauty that, had the composer written 
nothing besides, it would entitle him toa place among the leading mu- 
sicians. It is kind of symphonie poem, an imaginative reverie or 


epitome of the most beautiful passages in the drama ** Siegfried,” worked 


up into a new organic whole. Much has been written about the so 


Tenth Symphony. Since Beethoven, perh: ups, no unportant work 

kind has appeared on which this complimentary epithet has not beet 
bestowed by some admirer. I may, theref be pardone Tex 

my own humble opinion that the real Tenth iene hony is the ** Siegfried 
Idvl.” Certainly neither the first nor the second symphony Bral 
equals it in beauty or importance. The first movement of the new syn 
phony is indeed of striking originality and grandeur An intensity of 
feeling pervades it, such as can only proceed from the glowing brain of a 
venius of the bighest order. But the other movements are 1 1, 
even if the third did receive more applause than the first. 1 publ 
seldom applauds the right thing or at the right place at first 1 ove 


th ; the * heme 


it which 


t Berlin it is unfortunately true of the applause w! 


pei an insipid cornet solo is greater than th is evoked 


Beethoven overture—a fact which must be most grateful to the sense 

a pessimist and of those who believe in the constitutional depravity of 
mankind. 

* At the first concert given by Wieniawski, a few days ago, an event 


sure tr 


occurred which deserves to be mentioned, as it may help to neutralize the 
effect produced on the mind by the constant s« andals and quarrels whit h 


arise out of the mutual jealousy and envy of musicians, and which on 
one occasion recorded in the history of music resulted in a public prize 

fight on the stage belween two prime d Wieniawski has for 
some years been suffering from an asthmatic affection, and while play- 


ing the neerto was suddenly so overcome by his ill- 


ness that he had to leave 
Later on the violinist appeared again and made another effort, 
: but he was again 


first part of his « 
the stage. A piano solo was substituted for the 
moment. 
after asking permission to keep his seat while playing ; 
obliged to stop. At this:juncture Prof. Joachim, ahh ) WE 
audience, stepped on the stage and, after announcing that his colleague's 
took the violin and played Bech’s 
The excitement 


is one ol 


illness was not of a dangerous nature, 


most masterly and spirited style. 


audience may be imagined. 


Ciaconna in a 


enthusiasm of the 


Correspondence. 
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in No. 


head 


‘‘In short, there 





CHO. 


A SOW’ 


To tre Epitror cr 
he Nation in regard to Southern 
and conde nse the whole matter in 


but one subject on 


Srr : In your editorial GOS of t 


affairs you hit the nail on the 


one sentence 


when you say 


which the South is ‘solid,’ and that is misgovernment by an ignorant 
majority under the forms of law.” This statement recalls an incident, 
which allow me to relate by way of parallel 


discussing the situation with a well-to-do 
nted a good-sized farm and employed five or six la- 
**Now, Peter, would you be willing to put it to the vote of 
her you or Jack [a good-for-nothing fellow on 


A fri he writer, 
colored 


? ? ~~ 
worers, 


end of t 
man, who re 
said : 
and employ 


yourself s whet 


the premises] should have the control of your crop, and, if they out-voted 
you, give it into his hands to give you such a share as he thought fit ?” 
‘*No,” said Peter; ** J’d die first!” ‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘ that is 


just the position of the Democrats in this State ; they don’t intend to al- 
low those who have neither property nor intelligence nor character to get 


into power again ; they'll die first.” And I may add, could any people 
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ifthe A ! tea | t wise, or t rad ure ! ) iew of Octave Feuillet’ journal dune Femme’ was printed 
nd I ere per, ef id o q : e have learned that a translatio this nov s being published in the 
! » prey rrent of t San Francisco Argonaut. Estes & Lauriat have 
t t that Dem its Nort] reproduced Beaconsiield Cartoons of Mr. Punch, by a process called 
Sout { zz bh sidered at m ‘ ving,” which de not recommend ttself from these speci- 
? » com oN n Rey and i ‘t toons are reduced in nd lose all their sharpness: but 
soul .’ we Demo » % » by way proor, the Vr brought down to September 21 by the addition of four car- 
in M nd $ \ ria: Was hot ssu ih- | bo ! Germans, too, are having their fun at the expense of the 
lally the same? Though no | lan, and certainly no Republican Jingo Prime Minister. An admirably-drawn cartoon in Schkalt (the new 
J uld ventu he opinion tha Republicans are wise they will | German Punch) represents him dressed in full court costume, with the 
t { ne t South, a t out of rht ** the bloody shirt.” ibbon the Garter aeross his breast, standing on tiptoe on a pile of 

\ 1's INA SUI 3 j ‘ ish Loan, Suez Shares, London Pr 

- - aden t ) and st il the height of Bismarck. The latte 

in} idier’s coat ithout any decoration, measures with his hand t! 
height of Beaconsfield, which is about to his shoulder, and says: ** You 
ODIUM MEDICUM | don’t quite reach up yet, my dear fellow” (Es reicht immer ee ieee 
fo rue Eprror or Tue Nation: ganz, Gevalter). The growth of the Library of the State Historical 
Sir: In your issue of November 21 (page 817), in speaking of what oe areata ne rerea lie _ yer —_ ot ae peli 
you are } to term tl od lic and its *scurrilou peementary volume has just been added to its original Catalogue in two 
tori mal cur mista ‘ liti Philadelphia \ volumes. It includes zecessions from August 1, 1875, to August 1, 1875 
being t ice of one of the dis} ular and } ae which number some 15.000 and comp! te a total of 80,000. ~The last 
means creditable warfare on paper which ji iz between two promi- | mbes =a va ie Anecdotiqu has an interesting notice of a philo- 
rent medical men Neither of t} a rding to Atkinson’ ‘ Phys : sophical work left in manuseript by M. Thiers {t was commenced, 
cin d Surgeons of the United S i which are lengthy bi to this account, in 1864, and three volum wert apparently 
phi ° on ats cane ah amen eS ent of PI delphi moet 5. mp ted me outbre k of the war with Gi rmany. On the fall of 
any way identified with any of its institu . The one is a celeb Fhiers, in I i3, he took up the study of botany and astronomy, 
ohysiol gist. a1 lent of Nes York. the ot! noted medical man of which led him to change a part of what he had written. In 1876 


he revised and rewrote the whole of the first volume. His appoint- 


:, ; 99 ment as president of the army commission interrupted his literary 


reputable as any of those in which either ** newspaper men” or ‘ clergy oA 5 ' ; ~ . 
an * an “teeresen” tate eee teen « . Sian eettihoineas Yio ' this point, and they were never resumed, The manuscript 
sceilihs disiiiiet tan poll anaes tm panendll Want etme , has been put by Mme. Thiers into th uids of M. Mignet to edit. 
ane Ra RBS ft was in reference to this work that Thiers wrote to Mme. Dosne : 
"HLA 11, Nover ‘ber 29, 18 , ‘If God does not suffer me to enjoy my glory—for this work surpasses 
ee a all my historical works—you, Elise and Félicit¢, will enjoy it.”— 
Another volume has recently been published by the French Govern 
fOur ror doubtless arose from the fact that we found tly ac | ment of the series en ithe 1 “Collection de documents in¢dits sur histoire 
count of the controversy in a Philadelphia medica! journal.—Ep. de France.’ It is an “Etude sur les sar ophages chrétiens antiques de 
NATION i la ville d’Arles,” by M. Edmond Le Blant. It is finely illustrated with 
thirty-six large plates, and is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to 


Christian archeolozy.— A new edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ has 


S DISCLOSURE OF TELEGRAP ' DESPATCHES PRIME? | - cs ee eee . nee 
IS DISCLOSURE OF TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES A CRIME ; just been published at Padua by Salmin. It is a volume of five hundred 


Io tue Eprror or Tur Natron | pages, 2 inches long by 1.4 broad, and is said to be printed with the 
he smallest type ever used. <A copy was at the Paris Exposition. The 


Sir: It has been held in England and in this country that it is sige : : 
Is i largest of the 400 editions of Dante’s poem was published in 1800 at 


larceny at common law to tap a gas-pipe and to take off gas 4 
, Milan, and consisted of three volumes, each 23.2 x 16,——A favorable re- 


equally larceny at common law to tap a telegraph wire and to extract the : : de 

holawe ) | view of the United States Fine-Arit Exhibit at the Exposition, by Paul 
Lefort, appears in a late issue of the Gazette des Beaux-Aris.——B. Wes- 
termann & Co, have received the new Athens Atlas compiled at the in 


; 


stan of the Imperial German Archeologic Institute by Ernst Curtius 





Mice fo = sain J ; mitted | 224 J. A. Kaupert. It makes a folio volume of twelve. plates, with ex- 
( ( i é ( | iV it 1g co ( , 
‘ , P *,1 : , eal ne @ ah 
to it to anv othe rson than t ler planatory t , accompanied with fourteen views. The scholarship of th 
CawERIp editors | been supplemented by the topographical supervision of Gen. 
V sa I 
I i ) Dr. Ch Bel i, i] " i whose experrence with yellow 


N OTeS. | fever there extended over twenty years and embraced eighteen epidemics, 





published, in French, alittle work on the nature and treatment of that 

dis . This, within the year, has been translated by an accomplished 

W* ha received from Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, ‘The Fireside | layman of Savannah in a pamphlet of fifty pages as a public-spirited con- 
I yf Poctry, comprising the best poems of the mo tribution to our knowledge. The translation is fluent and accurate, and 

is writers, English and American,’ npiled and edited by Henry | even were the treatise not plausible in its clinical and therapeutical state- 

T. Coates, It con lections from above four hundred wv rite? , snd ments, the enormous experience of the author would invest it with inte- 
mpanied by f indexes of the titles of poems, authors, and first | rest. An error of fact as to the afternoon temperature of Havana, a cu- 

uy | poems are arranged under se ul] Is, such as Poems of | rious and unsupported assertion of the influence of moonlight, and a very 
I e | Poems, Weird and F istic Poems, ete., which are by trained and distorted use of les causes miasmatiques paludéennes weaken, 
lly ex iv’, nor are they always a guide. Forexa mle. or at least disfigure. the first pages that refer to the causes of the disease. 


ngen on t Rhine” under Poems of J "and | But when Dr. Belot sets forth what he has observed at the bedside and on 
Social Q . The taste of tl ipiler is very catholic, and he ap- | the dissecting table he speaks with authority. We depart from our prac- 
pears to hav luded only that ela poems which, in his own words, | tice as to professional books in noticing this monograph, which is pub- 
‘would tend to undermine any o1 faith or destroy a single virtuou lished by the Morning News Co. of Savannah, because of the grave inte- 
impulse.” Except for its inclusion of American poetry, it cannot com- | rest the whole country has in yellow fever at present, and because of the 
pete with ‘The Family Library of British Poetry,’ rece ntly edited by J unprofessional but admirable channel through which it attained its Eng- 


Ids and EK. P. Whipple. It is accompanied by several illustration lish form. 


scenes or characters in the text —‘Castles in the Air,’ a story for | —In the Diary of Samuel Sewall mention is made (December 18, 1635) 


} 


rirla, by Louise R. Upton, is announced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—— ~ of the death of “‘ Father [John] Odlin, one of the very first inhabitants of 
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Boston,” and who had, in fact, been a witness of the purchase of the pen- | tainly hing idealized in the part of Joshua VW | 
insula from William Blaxton or Blackstone half a century befo good-natured, vulgar, nasal, expe r Yankee whom ev 
Blackstone was one of the half-dozen settl ibout Boston harbor who fi iar With New England villa cog ‘ {1 to t i 
Governor Winthrop found there in June, 1650, and whose connection | He is, however, of the quick, nervous Yankee type, as distingu i 
with any known party of eimigranis ne so obscured that they ha the slow, drawling characte mmon among deacons and pr 
presented as nding pu » 10 ( l | ir emed, 1 Liu author li wor is ist ¢ ) rT i 
*‘ pre-historic settlement,” and i ly ] immer that Mr. ¢ VV ,”” \ 
Ira Ad jt, whose phrase we h q 1, pu dl m \ i V t | 
sult of researches by which he satisfactoril uunted for Blackstone, | of ¢ , that inherent in the part. But 
Maveriek, and Walford. The clue which he ingeniously and successfully Ippei i ther thing. Soalso is t \ 
fullowed up was the Episcopal settlement of Wessagusset (now Weymouth) cts, It was quite unnecessary to introd 
in September, 1625, by a party under Captain Robert Gorges, 4 une men, stil! less ladies and gentlemen w! » id ) } 
son of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who played so prominent a part in the | rived from the traditions of negro minstrelsy. T , 
earh ttlement of Maine. Captain Gorges tired of his adventure and | is, moreover, too heartrending ; the lit boy 
returned to England in the course of a year, together with a portion of how a good deal of talent, and the malt lm drunk 
his inpany ; his clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Morell, lingered till the spring | husband, form altogether too sombre a baeckg ! il 
1H \ chan > remark of Governor \\ ll thre p's in oy bruary, 165 an | has, ho vey 9 made a great sueces ma \ 
nadicat tat weather records had been kept in Boston Bay for seven years | graded Yankee, m ck led i } 
p ‘eVIO isly This gives February, 1624, as the date of the arrival at the hitherto possesse l. tis curious, b) the way, t \ 
DB y of one or o her of the pl inters. Mr. Ada ns furn ics th ‘names of whi hv ould, ( pi 107 9 by ; ick 1 ou a tho a ild 
some of the remnant of Gorges’s settlement, and finds ** William Blaxton, | pra lly serve the pur} sof t t uy 
{th } jonn Go 4 tior- low CoO it tts suc 3] 5, ! \ 4 ; 
ohn Old Ay Lurk { dra Slt 101 rd i t Ly \ { ‘ 
le d i emoval fro ! I formers, . 
re, May was an Epi }) \ 11; ae } ‘ 
i ne @ " ie } min abulon »T } 
aan bao writin ad been made by the Tracy-Titus E Opera Company 
fo OrReY, iam fel | giving the English version of th ws de Cornevi ; 
noval to Noddl S I land IS 1n- Tan I’ oO} 1, though not p oO W \ | t 





Thomas Walford’s case th 


evi ice is less direct and conclusive, but points the same way. He too | °.._ “3 





sai aie : ; sung, and th isa pleasure to b 7 oe \ tha 
was probably a Weymouth settler. The other settlers about Boston , , } , 
! : :, aia 7 makes up 1] want ¢ rama i | \ to} 
Bay, over whom no mystery hangs, Mr. Adams also traces. They did not 4) . 
ie , sr sat : . + con Opt ra to the m l wit ) ns lan 
proceed from Weymouth. Mr. Adams’s paper will appear in the forth- | 1} } ; } 
! : t | troupe would be better worth s iv, or rather | ingz, than t Atm 


coming volume of Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 1 
: . company. Miss Lewis and Miss Laura Joyce—io say nothing of the act 
wr ° ° ’ P > . am ft yt . ha Marr . ; P ; 
—The International Review for November contains an article by Dr, | Who takes the part of the J/ ; :, , CHAN Any ow 
Johannes Huber on German Socialism, which is not unworthy of atten- | actresses among the French company. In fact, if it was not for the great 


tion on account of the opinions therein expressed, but which is chiefly | art with which the French singers manage what \ s they have, it would 

















noticeable by reason of the extraordinary blunders of the translator. The | hardly occur to any one that they were worth hearing at all. But that 
Review has been conspicuously unfortunate in Englishing its contribu- | nameless something which is contributed to an ra by the fact that the 
tions from the Continent, but we do not recall in its previous issues such whole company naturally ae/ their parts, is almost wholly wanting eve 
botchwork as this. One of the liberal parties in Germany being called | im the best English opera, and particularly in comic opera, where most 
the “ Fortschrittspartei,” anglicé “ Progressists,” the pages of the article | English performers, while carefully refraining from anything that ean 
are filled with talk about the “Party of Progress,” the ‘* National-Li- | offend the moral sense, usually lay themselves out to shock the taste by 
berals” being thus, by implication, ranked among the Conservatives, | Substituting horse-play renuln ut IL y, and asinine jokes 
Further on we read of a “not yet socialistic but prog ive {meaning | for those little half-contidences to the audience at w French actors 
Progressist| union.” Again, the trans! evidently considers the title and especially act 3) i sO Soo 

. of Prussia” synonymous with “ Prussian prince,” never having | —The John ( of work lati to the first 
heard t} ] l 1 exclusiv i i I l'- il Ve | hR ( < i te na in ty »} 
pometimes the author is made to say | i i it what 1 ‘Vv S ’s Z [ yriter, J. H n, wh 
really must have said ; ¢.9., “the Pru n G t which the Na t id t 3 at 
tional Assem! ul ¢ lved.” Wit l to I .] ; 1 

- : ; 7 } ' Neb 4 
the Government was aware that ‘ii uld : t with ; | ox | \ u ) ) senar- 
| Prozes trials, indictment i ! a | ) ! . } } a 
Then we have explained to us Marx’s tl ‘the for : » cata 
rreat « n Kine 1, well a the ¢ ( > ‘ ‘Te 
great indi Later, in d ibing a tum : f | ¢ \ unt of 
saying t | ns v e at rit ‘ t } 1 able 
we have the German “ aus d Phir ge a y rend ! 1 to} ape made by M 
outside the door”; and so on, p ifter ] . 1D 1 now int \ re al 

—The history of the Lyceum Theatre in t has been one of great | 0=+U9" cit Is, and 

expectations and great disappointments. |] one of the pretti l teat l. D 


most comfortab!e theatres in New York, and yet, either becaus is too pus su ‘ , » Hut was 





far from the main thoroughfares or becaus bad managemen ya l fin 
it has earned a thoroughly bad name among managers. [or the past f t nty- \ 


weeks, however, it has been redeeming its reputation by an ¢ ord y _* I der L is a brief tres 


“9 


hit in Mr. Denman Thompson’s ** Joshua Whitcomb.” 


ise by Dr. Odo 


iD t. t y ject of which is to fix the date of the Treuga Henriei, 








kind of which there is now a whole family on the stag difficult ¢ ‘4 laimed by King Henry VII. (son of Frederic 11.), 
finda name forit—perhaps | srraded Yankee « sas nearit as anvthing. whi sin the middle of October, 1224. Incident lly two points 


Solon Shingle is the great prototype of the school of which Joshua Whit- i general interest are taken up. The first is the connection of the 
comb is the latest type. Mr. William Warren, if we remember right, | Landsriede, as an institution, with the ‘“‘ Truce of God”; the :econd, a 





used to produce a part or two of the kind for the benefit of the Bos- | sketch of the successive Landfrieden of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
tonians, but for some reason the stage Yankee has never been enjoyed as ies, i n with the disturbances which called them out in each 


x a7 


much in New England as it has in New York and London. There is cer- ' case respectively. This is 8 valuable summary. The Treuga Dei, or 











The 








Truce of God, prohibiting private warfare from Wednesday night to 
Monday morning of each week, having originated in France, appears to 
have b nowri i to runt by th German emperors ot the ( le ve nth 
entury, to confirm their own ordinances. It did not, therefore, Dr. 
Bevert ys, contain anything essentially new in Germany, but merely 
made nm explicit the provisions of the Landfriede in regard to persons 
nd mat rmed t! with an eeclesiastical sanction, and especial 
reancde nom } ticxble by the limitation to certain days of the 
veck. From the time of the Treuga /lenrrec this last provision is want- 
ng, and if was the great effort of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies to t Landfriede—established usually at the end of some 
civil war, or in view of a crusade or o iterprise of general moment-- 
nto a permanent instit ition 


BENTITAM.* 


\ ge peculiarity of Bentham’s genius lies in the fact that he perceived 


that legislation was an art, and brought to the art of legislation that | 


kind of inventive talent and resource which is generally applied to the 
prosecution of scientific 
It is 
hands tothe formula, notoriously adopted by him from other teachers, 
that the test of right 


for the create 


discovery, or to the improvement of mechznical 


el 
inventions. this inventive genius which gives importance in his 


action is the production of the greatest happiness 


st number ; for, whatever may be said of this doctrine as 


the foundation of morals, few persons will now doubt that it supplies the 
only satisfactory test which can be provided of good lezislation. And 
this is the light in which, in fact, it seems to have been mainly regarded 


by Bentham, for the real aim of his !ab 
his death, the increase 


rs Wi 


from his earliest youthto 
1 


of human happiness by the improvement of legis- 


lation. His formula—derived, it is said, from Pri ‘tley—provided him 
His talent for legislative 
the 


with the object at which to aim. invention 
attainment of his end. If 
eld of 


of mankind, just as a man of science seeks 


showed him how to adapt means t 


he Is 


regarded as an inventor laboring in the legislation for the benetit 


- 
aiter discover 


ies which may 
extend the ‘eld of human knowledge, Bentham will, we are 
be seen in his true light, and will be ackn 


convinced, 
wwledged as the teacher who, 


beyond all others since the time of Socrates, has conceived of life as an 


art, and has at least pointed to the way by which the principles of legis- 
lation ought to be investigated, and to the mode in which, by the scien- 


tific amelioration of law, the amount of human happiness may be in- 


creased 

The treatise on the ‘ Principles of Morals and Legislation,’ oppor- 
tunely republished by the Clarendon Press, may to an intelligent reader 
But 
nothing short of a reprint in an accessible form of Bowring’s ‘ Memoirs 


convey important hints as to the true nature of Bentham’s genius. 
and Correspondence of Bentham,’ which is the worst-composed but also 
one of the most interesting biographies in the English language, will 
give the ordinary public any conception of the true originality of the 
man who, alone among modern inventors, applied extraordinary talents to 
the improvement of legislation and devoted his 
mankind 


genius to the service of 
Bentham’s marked faculty for the adaptation of means to 

ends, and the fervor with which he pursued his one end—the promotion 

of the happiness of mapkind—are patent on every page of his biography. | 
It. was this capacity for adapting means to ends which enabled him to 
convert what at the hands of other writers, such as Godwin or Helvetius, 
The ‘ Principles of 


with its infinite number of divisions and sub-divisions, with its 


was « mere barren formula, into a fertile principle. 
Morals,” 
strange terms and its crabbed style, may strike a superficial reader as a 
dreary essay on the logic of law. 


But if the book be read with intelli- 
rence it will be seen to be an extraordinary and most successful effort to 
work out into detail the principles of sound legislation. 

Let any one, for instance, who doubts this read the « hapter on ** Cases 
unmeet for Punishment,” and then candidly consider whether Bentham 
has not really elaborated the principles which govern the topic with which 
he is dealing. And let the reader at the same time remember that this 
was the work of a comparatively young man dealing with an unexplored 
field of the least admit that 


Bentham is entirely fre the o commonly found even 


speculation. Even admiring critic must 


from defect te 


in 
considerable thinkers, of laying down general principles without any power 
to follow out their results. ‘This is the more remarkable because a belief 
in the megic of sonorous maxims was the crying fault of-his age. The 
French National Assembly wasted so much energy on enunciating the 
rights of man that they had none left to draw up a workable constitution. 


** Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. ByJeremy Bentham.’ | 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co 


Nation. 


| Number 701 


Their acts, as it was remarked by Romilly, constantly consisted solely of 
. preamble enunciating the principle, whilst the enactment of the clauses 
which should regulate its application was omitted or was postponed until 
more favorable 


som Bentham, on the other hand, contemned 


the platitudes which made up the Declaration of the Rights of Man 


occasion, 


as 


heartily as did Burke, and analyzed them with an acuteness at least as 
damaging as the orator’s invective. When the French Assembly met, 


and Europe was excited by enthusiasm for a new era, Bentham, like a 


true inventor, turned his mind to meet a practice! difficulty, and drew up 
for the use of the Assembly a scheme for the management of their de- 
bate Readers of M. Taine’s last volume will see that Bentham’s sug- 


gestions ® this matter were by no means superfluous ; but our immediate 


point is to call attention to the light which the preparation by Benthain 
of such suggestions throws on the turn of his genius, 


This special gift for the adaptation of means to ends enables us te 
understand two different features in his career which sometimes seem to 
need explanation. His special talent has, in the first place, a 
connection with what we may fairly call his special virtue. 
may be said of the logical effects of 
least doubt that 


very close 
Whatever 
be the 
in Bentham an almost fanatical belief in utilitarian doc- 


utilitarianism, there cannot 


trine was connected with the most undoubted benevolence and with the 


most disinterested zeal for the public good. ‘1 am,” he writes in a book 


of memoranda, ‘‘as selfish as anv man can be, but in me, somehow or 
th 


other, so it happens, selfishness has taken the shape of benevolence.” 


Nor is the paradox here asserted unintelligible. Even a moderate amount 
of sympathy with others would in many cases lead to zeal for the public 


benefit were it not that most people have no distinct view of any mode in 


7] 


wh they can benefit the public. Bentham was like an inventor who 
has perceived by his genius the possibility of some great invention which 
may bless the human race. He was a man of considerable natural bene- 


ence, but we need not doubt that the clearness with which he saw how 

es 
His 
‘plains the years of toil wasted on the attempt to 
obtain permission to found his Panopticon. 


mankind might be aided stimulated his zeal for aiding mankind. 
special talent, again, ex 
It seems at first strange that 
a great speculative writer should have thrown away time and money and 


But the truth 
uiging the scheme for the Panopticon Bentham was follow- 


labor in striving for permission to set up 2 model prison. 





is that in ar 
ing out the true bent of his genius. Here the speculative writer on pun- 
ishment runs almost into the inventor of new modes of prison discipline. 
Like all men, moreover, who have faith in their principles, Bentham 
longed for the test of practical experiment, and the world may still regret 
that conservatism and prejudice prevented the carrying out, under a man 
of first-rate genius, of what must in any case have been an invaluable ex- 
periment in the much-neglected art of rational punishment. 

Several circumstances have obscured the inventive character of Ben- 
tham’s mind, None of his disciples inherited his peculiar talent. The 
elder Mill must, even allowing for the obviously exaggerated estimate 
formed of James Mill’s talents by his son, have possessed singular. force 
cf character ; but his hard and narrow Scotch intellect had none of the 
suppleness or the originality which marks an inventor or a discoverer. 
Austin was not, even in his own line, marked by fertility of conception, 
and his line was the analysis of legal conceptions, not the invention of 
legal improvements. John Mill’s receptive, and at bottom sentimental, 
nature fitted him to seize, elaborate, and expound the ideas of others. 
But the thinker to whom Hare’s scheme and the enfranchisement of wo- 
men seemed to be panaceas for all the political evils of the day, was cer- 
tainly not the representative of the genius of a teacher who, in the nature 
of his talents, stood nearer to men like Watt and Stephenson than to the 
propounders of neat logical theories. The negative side, again, of Ben- 
tham’s efforts has inevitably acquired undue prominence. When he 
commenced his struggle for legislative reform, he found the world en- 
cumbered by a mass of laws which certainly did not promote human hap- 
piness. The first efforts of Bentham and his disciples were inevitably 
directed to the repeal of bad laws. With what immense success these 
efforts have been rewarded may be appreciated by any one who will com- 
pare the condition of English jnrisprudence under George the Third with 
its condition under Victoria. But that Bentham himself would have 
stopped short with the destruction of bad laws is what no one can suppose 
who appreciates his talents. Partly, however, because it is always easier to 
repeal a bad law than to enact a good one; partly because Bentham’s dis- 
ciples could hand on the formula, but could not hand on the genius of 


their master, the ecnstructive side of Benthamism has fallen far more 
than it ought to do out of view, and critics who wish fairly to estimate 
what utilitarianism might achieve for the benefit of mankind, should con- 
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sider whether it is not possible that an amelioration in the lot of man far 
beyond what the world has ever witnessed might not be achieved if, for 
one generation only, the same inventive power which is turned to th 
W 


creation of telephones or to the substitution of electric light fo: 


directed to the scientific improvement of law. 


ras, re 
We may, on some future 
occasion, call attention to the extraordinary dearth of human inventive- 


ness in the field of politics and of legislation, but our present purpose is 


simply to point out that to apply inventiveness to the production of hap- 
piness was the peculiar trait of Bentham’s character. Perhaps no single 
transaction in his life illustrates this better than what seem to have been 
nearly his last words. When he firmly believed he was near his last hour 
he said to one of his disciples, who was watching over him : 
“*T now feel that Lam dying. Our care must be to minimize the pain. 
Do not let any of the servants come into the room, and keep away the 
youths. It will be distressing to them, and they can be of no service. 
fet IT must not be alone, and you will remain with me, and you only, 
and then we shall have reduced the pain to the least possible amount.” 


LHe i 


Even ai his last breath he showed his resouree, and so dealt with death 
itself as to ‘‘ reduce the pain to the least possible amount.” 

The Great Painters of Christendom, from Cimabue to Wilkie. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. (New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1878, 


Pp. xi. 439, large 4to, many wood-cuts of pictures and ornamental letters, 
and head and tail pir 


portant book than it appears at first. 


os.) —On examination this proves to be a more im- 
Its gorg ously decorated cover of 
green cloth, with passion-flowers and fanciful letters in gold and black; 
its profuse illustration, of which one-half, at least, is merely ornamental 
in character; theabsence from those wood-cuts which really belong to the 
work of all reference to the original pictures or to the places where they 


are to be found, all go to characterize the book as a mere parlor-iable 
publication. But it is a great deal more than that and better than that. 
The lives and works of more than a hundred painters of the schools of Italy, 
Spain, and the north, and of France and England in more recent times, 
are intelligibly told, with reference to the results of the latest investiga- 
tions and the conclusions of modern criticism. 
not The author has his own 
standing and dignity of different schools, and of the peculiar merits of 
different painters. 
ad a more imaginative insight would tend to ma 


The tone of the work is 


too conservative. views of the relative 
Perhaps the expression of more decided convictions 
ke so general a treatise 


those, 
namely, who know next to nothing of art, and come to a work of this 


an 
unsatisfactory to those readers for whom it is especially intended 


kind for a guide-book knowledge of what has been generally agreed upon, 
rather than suggestions of what is more profound, more remote, and 


more individual. We are thinking of such parts of the book as, for in- 
stance, the remarks upon Raphael’s work. Any suggestion that the Ro- 


man school was not in all respects the greatest of schools, and that the 
pictures of Raphacl’s maturity, even 
show some lack of reality of conception on the one hand, and of Vene- 


nore than those of his boyhood, 


tian glory of color on the other, however such suggestion might please 
one or the other of the great classes of art-lovers, would infallibly repel 
the less artistically-minded reader, because seeming to hita heretical and 
over-bold. Nothing shocks the unprepared reader 
of originality ; and that which is matter of course te the practical stu- 
dent of art, that which he is prepared for and believes, more or less, al- 
ready, as his temperament bids him, is often strange and unheard-of 
boldness to the general reader. In like manner it seems (p. 18) that our 
author is hasty in characterizing as he does, with entire reprobation, the 
work of the Italians during the five centuries before Cimabue. 


so much as an excess 


There is 
a good deal of chat—for it can hardly be ealled by a different name— 
about the arts akin to painting, the tendencies of architecture, etc., all 
of which avails littie in real study of the subject; and the frequent quo- 
tations from many writers upon art are seemingly guided by no choice, 
but one authority is taken as about as good as another. 

But we come back to the point we started from in repeating that the 
critical discussion of paintings and painters is not without considerable 
value, and that, cf the books likely to be bought by the general reader, 
this is perhaps the best yet supplied. 
made, Where can one find a general account of schools of art 
vidual artists? and books pretending to give that information 


The enquiry is very frequently 
and indi- 
are by no 
means uncommon; but hitherto we have been unable to answer ina satis- 
factory way the question when put tous. The presen 
near to being what is wanted. It is perhaps t 
eostly and cumbrous form. 


+ 


t book comes 


d that 


very 


rp > it ie ans 
retic itis ina 


) be reg 


The N 


' 
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< 
The Probl nm of the liomeric Poems. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. (London a 


by William D. Geddes, LL.D., 
nd New 


York : Maemillan & Co. 1878.)—Grote’s theory of the structure of the 
‘Tliad,’ put forth in the second volume of his ‘ History of Greece.’ was, 
in brief, as follows: He held that Books [L, VIII., XI-XXII. (per- 
haps also XNIIT. and XXIV.) made up the original poem, which he 
ealled an Achilleid, and that the rest of the * Hiad’ was a subsequent 
enlargement of this work of Homer, although the added books are not of 
inferior merit nor of a later generation than the original Achilleid. 
Ilis arguments for this view were drawn entirely from the inconsistencies, 
not of language or metre, but of subject-matter between the two sections 
thus separated. The theory was noticed and discussed by several German 


scholars within a few years after its publication in 1846, but has never, 


} 


we believe, been critically examined by any En: 


iter, except in a 
paper in the * Transactions of the American Philological Association fo: 
i876,’ which paper, however, did not discuss the general subject but eo 


Sy 


Now we 


1 Virtually th 


itself to criticism of Grote’s arguments. have in th 


is book 


fined 
by Professor Geddes an attempt to establis} 


same the 


ry 


by entirely new arguments and with an important addition. His theory 


is that the books composing Grote’s Achilleid were written by a Thessalian 
poet whose name is unknown to us, for the honor of the Aeolo-Dorian 
race of Northern Greece in the person of its chief he » Achilles ; and 
that the rest of the *Tliad* (which he ea Ulvyssean books) and t 
‘Odyssey’ were written by an Tonian poet of Asia Mi \ bore tho 
name Homer, and have for their object to glorify the lonie race in 
person of Ulysses mainly and also of the Peloponnesian chiefs. Ile suy 
ports this theory by pointing out similarity between the Ulyssean box ks 
and the * Odyssey,’ and differences of the Achilleid from both, in such 
matters as these—extent of geographi knowledge, honor to Ulysses, 
varying treatment of a number of+selected characters, myt ology, house 
furniture, dress and the like, marriage usages, references to the horse 
and the dog, and geographical allusions suggesting the lo ality of the 
poet. Thus the Achilleid, it is argued, shows a primitive mythology, 
full of physical conceptions and of violent conflict ong the gods: a 
barbarous ethies, allowing exultation over { se of a slain enemy 
and recognizing purchase as the basis of marriage ; a social life of little 


refinement in house-furnishing, dress, ¢ arts and inventions, an 
the poem ; and in all 
id the * Odyssey’ in 


he favorite animal, and 


entire absence of ethical purpose in the action of 
these particulars the Ulyssean books ar 
with it. In the Achilleid the horse ist 
appears only in associations of contempt or 
These points and many others like 


are contrast 
the dog 
whil 


disgust, in the rest of 


the poems this relation is reversed. 
them are defended by numerous citations, and the book is thus full of 
It 


other | 


matter interesting to students of Hom shows a very intimate ae- 


quaintance with these poems and with and no small 
ability in the handling of the argument. 


With all this the book does not quite convince the reader. 


terature, 


It makes 
sh the writer's theory 
than an impartial presentation of the facts of the case, 
clearly made out from them. 


the impression of being rather an argument to establi 
with a conclusion 
The argument is, in general, fairly con- 
ducted, with due recognition of difficultic 


author 


s and exceptions, but still the 


sometimes (unconsciously, no doubt) makes statements which, 


though true in every word, are in effect false because they contain only 


part of the truth. It is impossible here to give full evidence of this, but 


one or two striking instances may be merely enumerated, that a reader of 


the book may see what is meant. Such instances are to be found on p, 


96 (as to lack of any reference to Ulysses in eight Achillean books), on 


p. 99 (as to insignificance of Thessalian chiefs in Ulyssean books), on p. 


107 (as to Hector’s conduct towards Polydamas , on p. 167 (as to color on 
we 


Ulysses’s ships), on p. 207 (as to the epithet ‘* thundering ” Again, 


times only asingle instance of a word in one of the two sections of 


} 
ind som 
the poems used to help out 
How little such 


the argument as to their different origin. 


solitary instances indicate is shown by Friediiinder’s cal- 


culation that of the whole Homeric vocabulary about one-quarter consists 
of words that oecur only once. The writer’s method is after the Glad- 
stonian pattern, in that he lays great stress upon epithets, finds solemni- 


ty and hieratic significance where the common eye cannot detect them, 
and ignores the influence of metre on the formation of phrases. Like 
Grote, he sto entertain any doubt as to the original unity of the 
‘Odyssey,’ but he does this in spite of the criticisms of Lauer, Hennings, 
Kirchhoff, and others, which have appeared since Grote’s theory was pub- 
lished. On the v there is weakness in an argument which first as- 
sumes that such and such books form a group by themselves, and then 
proceeds to prove a certain character for the whole group on the strength 
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A Practical Treat on China Painting 7 I rea, With some Sug- 
gestions as to Decorativ Art By Camille Piton, Principal of the 
National Art Training School, Philadeiphia. With folio album of 


New York: 


is sien 


John Wiley & Sons. 1878).—The brief preface to 


d by M. Pit 
with English,” his MS. has been translated by Miss 


Pilates. 


this little book yn, and states that, ** owing to his im- 
perfect acquaintance 
C. A. Drinker. The 


the processes of painting on poreelain and on faience. 
} I r 


greater part of the work is devoted to an account of 
It isevidently the 
work of a practised ceramic painter. The suggestions and warnings are 
only to one who had tried all the expedients sug- 


far it 


such as could occu 
gested and suffered from all the difficulties named. So 
and trustworthy. But 
lies the responsibility for a series of errors and slips in the phraseology 


is useful 
between author and translator, somewhere, there 
which go far to defeat the good purpose of the book. Thus, on p. 19 we 
are told that it is ‘‘impossible to decorate porcelain in any other way 
than on the surface of the glaze, by thin layers of fusible colors baked 
in the muffle at low temperature”—an obvious misstatement, ignoring 
all the immense variety of ‘* blue china,” precisely the most popular 
of all This state- 
ment is a few lines below, where mention is made 
of the colors which need the grand feu or highest temperature. Paint- 
seems to be generally ignored in the 


and high-priced at the present time ceramic wares, 


contradi te 1. moreover, 


ing on porcelain under the glaz 
work, for on p. 29 it is said that ‘* the Chinese do their beautiful work on 
hard porcelain witl 
1 wer it 

only ; it is evident 
in the writer’s mind, and that that one sort is spoken of by mere inad- 
But 
dese iption of the processes of work is exceedingly 


a single baking,” as if the cobalt, the enamels, and 


the gol fired at onee. Of course these errors are of statement 


that one particular sort of porcelain decoration was 


vertence as if it were the only possible kind these errors are nu- 


merous, and the whole 
, so that it would be probably impossible for a 
from 
‘eramic painting 

the middle, a couple of pages 


ill-arranged and vagu 


nerson otherwise uninstructed to learn this book alone what is 


needful for the practice of In addition to the techni- 


cal part of the book there are, right in 


any value ; and pages five to 


about heraldry, too brief and slight to be of 
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j by Alex. Macalister, M_D., Pro- 
f . tA ; l l \ , { niversity of Dublin 
=) | { \ rl ih udents by A. S. Packard, i?:, M.D. 
Ne \ if vy Llolt & Co 278.)—Thi manual, the first of the 
Hlandd-t Students and Genera] [teaders,” is of the right for 
its pury he sp has been quite justly distributed among the 
differe { Che lan ¢, too, intelligible, and the selection 
fy pl ical points is fairly good, Befor aking of the errors of 
detail, we will that we think the book on the a useful one—in 
the dearth of suc ks a very useful one—and to be cordially welcomed 
n ion to « ! ns of teaching zojlogv. But the errors are to 
be rerretted, esp lly they must result from oversight and would 
have been removed more careful revision could have been made by 
the |e ied editor The announcement of the volume upon the Inverte- 
rates { the m c proper that we should call particu- 
t n to the mistakes which deface this part. Our eriticisms re 
rd the bor 1 its Am 1 f id we have not observed how far 

PY i liste ell as Prof. Packard is responsible 
The 1 ion 1s designed to meet the needs of American students, and 
might t seems to us, | heen carried to a ore exact adaptation. 
The « ples which are given are generally « Kuropean animals 
V ( »? \ it l dt hay he i ell substituted, inas- 
1 I is 1 teach the n of the nightingale or 
he groups to which the belong. Sometimes, too, 
ie European vulgar names are misleading: to an American reader 
‘bull-head ” would dene horned pout, hile in the text ({p. 381) 
kind of upl ferred to rh ar pike” rent1o i the 
3 nel ] | L pid ; so common in che Mi ] ippi Vallev. 
t} tter is referred to repeatedly as the ‘Californian bony pike.” 
I'he Went might be surprised at finding that the ‘‘ tropieal” 
Rem W not uncommon on the bleak coasts of New England, 
rv that a Torpedo was frequent here as well as in the Mediter- 
ranean. The egg-cases of the Scylliidw are spoken of. s family 





is not found on our coasts, but the common devil’s pocket-books, 


Other 


always spoken of as 


the egg-cases of the skates, are left unnoticed. mistakes 


The 


is almost 


and infelicities there are. notochord is 


that Cornua 
trabecule appear to be synonymous with frabecule themselves. The 


hardly be 


cartilaginous, whereas it never of structure. 


spiracles of most Elasmobranchs and some Ganoids can 


sures in the way that they are on p. 8, and they 
well and not at an 
life.” statement that 
single central, are in 


spoke n of as gill Sis: 


close up when the shark is quite 


crown 
The 
and 


may 
“‘extremely early period in embryonic 
the 
reality composed of two lateral layers placed in 
good example of what Comte used to call metaphysical, and has no ex- 
cuse in real fact. Fish are stated to be “ oviparous—that is, their young 
are produced from eggs.” But all animals can be traced back to eggs: 
most Elasmobranchs are brought forth from eggs hatched inside the 
mother, and in some of them—the smooth-dog-fish (Mastelus), for example 
—there is provision for considerable uterine nutrition by an organ analo- 
gous toa placenta. These are all ovoviviparous, an epithet freely used in 
speaking of reptiles, but not here. In all fishes but the Marsipobranchii 
no communication is said to exist between the pharynx and the nasal 
cavities. We find later that this is not true for the Dipnoi, nor is it true 
for certain Mursnoids. We are surprised to be told that the Dipnoi have 
horny scales. Lizards are said to have at least the fose-limbs, which is a 
mistake, though the shoulder girdle is always represented even when 
The common striped snake is rather unfortunate. 
We read in the glossary ‘‘ Tropidonous, the ringed snake, 46” (which 
should be Tropidonotus, the striped snake), and on page 46 all that 
the “striped snake, Hutemia sertalis,” instead of Hutenia 
vacillating nomenclature combining with typographical 
and other errors to produce one of those little confusions which 
are most exasperating to the beginner. The deiinition of the Ana- 
eanthini in the glossary as ‘‘ soft-finned fishes with no swimming-blad- 


‘*median fins, though apparently 


close apposition,” is a 


there are no limbs. 


we find is 
sirlalis, a 


‘ der” contrasts somewhat with the statement which has been going the 














fishin 


rounds of the papers that thi men about Eastport ive mad 
B75, 000 tl past ison from hak sound et ete, 

Con fin lo Natu I Vlistory nd P; p n Othe? Sul te By 
James Simson (New Yorl James Mill 1878 Pp. 219.)\—Ap- 
parently un ious that th 1c of m llaneous volun lil 
Huxley’s ‘ Lay Sermons’ is rather the result than t oceasion of { 

Mr. Simson has included within the same covers essays upon subjects s 
diverse as ** Romanism id “The Gypsies,” ‘John Stuart Mill” and 
‘*Snakes Swallowing their Youn Some years azo Mr. Simson found 
within a striped snake * about twenty snakelets of considerable size and 
rather lively.” This was not proof that she had swa!] ed them, sin 
striped snakes—like vipers and many other species—bring forth living 
young, and these snakelets may have been as y iborn. But after hear- 


ing rumors of swallowings » Simson, instead of further op- 


portunities or diminishing the density of his ignorance as t ture 


Theneeforth for him all 
non-swallowe: and all beings 

To this latter eateg red 
if Land and Water, was at last con- 


What such 


nts, °° rushe 


and ec «4 into print 
anakes Wel 
“ pro- 
Mr. F 


strained tod 


momy of serpe 


’ 


‘swallowers or * human 
” 


swallowers ” or “‘anti-swallowei 


rank Buekland, 


ory bel n 
who, as editor « 
of Mr communi 


by 


cline Simson’s ations, 


sone 


darkly hinted uthor, but his reader 


unbe 





ief may merit is but 

will probably conclude that Mr. Buckland will be sufficiently punished by 
reading the unsatisfactory ‘‘e ” the illo | ieuments,” and 
the unwarranted “conclusions” which e rel 1 in the present 
volu 1c, 

Yet Mr. Simson is probably correct in his belt hat several species of 
snakes do prot the young by allowing th » slide down their 
throats. The late | Wyman admitted its ] bilitv, and to the ae- 


counts of nume untraine unimp ch- 


ymparative Anatomy at Yale College, 
American Associa 


1 witnesses is to be added the 
ny of the P of C 


in the Proceedi 


4; . . 
testim rolesso 


able 


as stated by Goode tion forthe 


Advancement of Science for 1878. To this paper, and to Putnaim’s pap 
in the second volume of the American Naturalist, th interested 
referred. To convinee the last lingering unbelievers it is probably ne- 
cessary for a skilled observer—which Mr. Simpson might, perhaps, be- 
come after a few years biological training —to witness the swallowing 
of the young, then tie a cord around the old one’s neck, and finally mak 


a careful examination by the nis more 


the 
performed. 


aid of instrum 
H } 


‘two sticks” with which our author’s first and ction was 


William 
Susan H, Carter, Principal of the 
(New York: G. P. 


books whose exist 


The Art of Flower Painting. By Mrs 
illustrations by Dalziel. Hdited by 
Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union. 
1878.)—This is one of the odd litth 


account for. Isthere 


Duffield, with twelve 


Putnam’s Sons, 
is hard to 
anybody who expects to learnanything useful abou 
The author 
must be admitted, confined herself to vague generalizations. 

is told ex 
named—e.g., 


ence it 
the practice of flower-painting froma hand-book ? has not, it 
The pupil 
cactly what colors to use to imitate the hues of any of the flowers 
‘** This flower [the yellow crocus] is of a tone so deep that 
chrome yellow No. 3 must be used for the local color, and after the sha- 
dows are finished with a mixture of pink madder and a very little cobalt, 
it must also be glazed with gamboge.” ‘* For the blue nemophila cobalt 
alone will be the nearest approach to nature in the local color.” It ap- 
pears, indeed, that all the colors of ail the flowers are to be found ready 
in the color-box, except a certain shade ‘* found inthe most brilliant pe- 
tunias and cinerarias,” and ‘* hovering between crimson and purple ” in a 
vexatious manner, so that “it can scarcely be called by either name.” 
For this ineffable color the author despairs of giving a recipe, and the 
pupil is advised to let it alone. What we have said describes the book 
sufficiently. Perhaps there are those to whom it will be useful. 

The editor’s work has been confined—as far as appears, for no changes 
in the text are spoken of—to six foot-notes, of which the 
four lines. In one of them a certain 

s * Vernese,” 


longest contains 
great painter's patronymic is given 
the 


e is ** Esco- 


and in another there is question of the best guides for 


student of color, and the only painter named as such a guid 
(Leon y Escosura, no doubt), an artist whose admirers even will b 
There are true thingsin th 
books; but truth and absurdity, mingled 


in uncertain proportions, are a bad prescription. 


sura ” 
alittle astonished at the claim set up for him. 
book, as there are in all such 





The School-Boy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
(Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Uo. 


With illustrations. 
1878.)—This is a pleasant poem in 


Dr. Lolmes’s i-svl 1 rhymed couplet which, r 
Wonderful Qu | 3m ia 1849, and of w wisan ‘ 
The é read at P i Academ Andover, at the Cen 
nil ition | Jun It ns ( ] 1 play, fifty y 

) f the t of t] tay vl low-pupils who ha 
“ 4 he } } WwW , . : po ip " : 
‘ prehensible to th ! | \ ) » Andover boy But i 
inains p reading f dy. 

Ther it th \ “Cu \ | i ! NM i? 
C. Hitcheock, J. Ap 1 Brown, F. T. M lW. LS pard 
A. R. Waud are the design who } ra tal 
includes all the prin xeept t pretty | | | 
to the list of illustrations itself i nall, d | M 
Brown are very good ; they give it is hard to say what s 
ind distan Mr. Sheppard’s crowded school-room ilso a su 
its way ; without effort or exaggeration the variou j 
well expressed, and the picture is not hopelessly ugly, in sy ‘ 
and desolate interior which the faithful peneil was obliged 
Like other gift-books of the season this one is printed on on \ 
heavy, smooth paper; but it is larger than they in containing 
leave [t is also better than many in general appearance and in 

G h of the S By Prof. R. H. T Now 
York D. Appleton & Co.) ’rof. Thur nm in A f 
eV ion of the steam-engin nd d les | 
sions of the steam-engine as a simple vit 
train of me \ n, the development o I | , 
modern steam-engine, tl eam-engin by lL the p 
the st -engine Phe philosoy 1} is pres | 
som | diffusively in certain chap po} \ 
qu large amoun b phy with 
tation of tl ibject. The development m im . 
treated Ina master! ) ind Ww ly 
i] contrivan d ibed the Ws on ) 
with the steam-engin He i I | ith to give | } 
Scotchmen due eredit for thetr sup \ t 
duction and perfection of the comp l ould } been well 

\ 

to have brought more f ib » th i Am un inists 
the good which has been wrought by t ‘ { G . 
builders with scientifie laborers like R nd Sir William T) . 
which has led to such immense advan in the economie use of the com- 
pound engine. We could desire also that the Am in boiler-builder 
might have had a chapter devoted to |} sin The author shows con- 


clusively the necessity of go - and cons 
the 


kmanship for further 
American mee] 
in in di ust! 


n that 


advances in steam, yanic 


employment of s 


Peess 


argument 


sted 


who are inter t 
essity th: 


for its 
atise. 


a good moral Jesson. ial education 


ean find no stronger 


Prof. 


ner contained in 


Thurston's interesting tre 


Rock of Ages. By Augustus 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by John 
Shepard. 1878.) 
well-known hymn in the original form, given by Lord Selborne 
in the ‘ Book of Praise,’ and, following it, a very brief notic 
The hymn is then ‘illustrated 


Montagu Toplady. With 
Andrew & Son. 
This little gift-book contains on 


designs by 

(Boston : 
Lee & one page the 
exactly as 
of its author 
o each cut) 
The designs are of the class 
that would naturally be looked for in such a volume, ealling for no espe- 
cial remark, certainly not for praise. 
make a thick 
to the hymn. 


* by a dozen wood-cuts, with (t 


a line or two of the poetry in Gothic type. 

Two extra pictures are put in to 

r book, each witha brief text, having no especial referenc 
Che whole is printed on thick and luxurious paper. 
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